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tftBPACB. 

Conferejoce at its meeting in September 1943 recom* 
mended the setting up of a machinery to investigate questions of wages and earn- 
ings,^ employment and housing, and social conditions generally*- with a view to 
provide adequate materials on which to plan a policy of social security for 
labour. In pursuance of that resolution, the Labour Investigation Committee 
was appointed by the Government of India by Resolution No. L-4012, dated 
the 12th February 1944 to carj^ out the investigations. The Committee waa 
instructed to extend its investigations generally to all industrial and semi¬ 
industrial labour covered by the Royal Commission on Labour in their Report, 
with the addition of certain other eat^orie8.-The Committee,was asked-by .the 
Government of India to decide in each case the most suitable manner of conduofe* 
ing ^e enquiry. The Government, however, considered that the method of 
enqui^ should not merely consist of sending out questionnaires to Government 
agencies and Employers’ and Workers’ Associations, but should also comprise 
specific enquiries in individual concerns based on representative sampling. 

2. In India, in spite of the quite comprehensive enquiries made by the 
Royal Commii^ion on Labour and a few Committees appointed by the Provincial 
Governments, there have remained large lacunae in regard to information on 
labour conditions in several industries. In particular, broadly speaking, the 
method of direct enquiry on the spot has not been adopted on a sufficiently wide 
scale So as to cover the entire industrial structure. Moreover, certain industries, 
like cotton textiles and coal mining, have received greater attention than others, 
and even as regards these industries, comprehensive information on an all-India 
basis has not been available. With a view to making up this deficiency as well 
as to bringing the available information up to date, the Committee decided that 
ltd hoc surveys should be carried out in variouis industries so as to secure a 
complete picture of labour conditions prevailing in each. The follqwiiig 
indqstries were selected for the purpose :— 

A. Mining. (1) Coal. (2) Manganese. (3) Gold. (4) Mica. (5) Iron 
Ore. (6) Salt. 

L. Plantations. (7) Tea. (B) Coffee. (9) Rubber. 

C. Factory industry. (10) Cotton. (11) Jute. (12) Silk. (13)' 
Woollen. (14) Mineral Oil. (15) Dockyard. (16) Engineering. (17) 
Cement. (18). Matches. (19) Paper. (20) Carpet weaving. (21) Coir 
matting. (22) Tanneries and Leather Goods Manufacture. (23) 
'Potteries. (24) Printing Presses. (25) Glass. (26) Chemical and 
Pharmaceutical worlos. (27) Shellac. (28) Bidi-making, cigar and 
cigarettes. (29) Mica Splitting. (30) Sugar. (31) Cotton Ginning and 
Baling. (32) Rice Mills. 

D. Transport. (33) Transport Services (Travancore and Busses). (31) 
Non-gazetted Railway Staff. 

E. Other types of labour. (35) Port Labour. (36) Municipal Labour 
(37) Central P.W.D. (38) Rickshaw Pullers. 

3. The main conception on which the ad hoc surveys have been based is 
that information should be collected on the spot by direct enquiry conducted 
with the help of the Committee’s own staff and that .this informatiou should, 
as far as ]x>S8ible, conform to the sampling methods widely adopted in such 
work. Owing to great variations in the character of the diffetftit industries, 
however, there could not be a complete uniformity in regard to the methods 
which had to be adopted to suit the peculiarities bIP particular industries and 
centres. For instance, while there are only a few centres and unite in certain 
indmrtri«B «uch as potteries, mineral oil, gold, etc., in other industries, such' as 
tJMOotfj 



textile^, engineering, tranaport eerrieee, pUmtations, tanneriei, bidi-makinf, 
etc., a very large number of centres and units in different provineea (and •even 
Statesjl bad to be covered. Moreover, some at tbe indnirtries are' modem 

incluslrleH of the large-scale type, ■whereia iactory legislation applies more or 
less endirely, ■while othera are indigenous handicrafts or small-acrie indnstrieO; 
where factory legislation is either inapplicable or partially applicable. Thus, 
infonnetion has not been uniformly available in advance as regards the suiCj 
location and ownership of industrial units, such as is necessary before decisions 
for sampling are talcen. Consequently, the technique of representative sampl¬ 
ing had to be modified and supplemented so as to obtain whatever information 
of a rel .able cbaraeter ■w'as available. ;fs far as possible, however, in all 
industries important centres were Covered. In each of'these centres units were 
chosen on a sample basis, but it was possible in a few centres to cover all units. 
The final lists of centres of survey and individual establishments we^e made 
out in the light of the impressions ratbered during tbe course of tbe preliminary 
tour and in consnltution with locft authorities. The guiding principle in the 
selection of centres of sun ey was to make the survey regionally representative 
so as t|> discover rUfferenccp in the conditions of labour in the same, industry in 
different parts of the ccuntry. The selection of individual concerns was 
generally based on considerations in order of imnort-ince of, (a) size, (b) owner¬ 
ship (private or limited) and fc) whether subject to statutory regulation or 
not. In this connection, it may be stated that the Committee were greatly handi¬ 
capped in sampling the units owing to the lack of complete information rerrnrd- 
ing loaat'on and number of units in the selected industries. Cmfortunately 
there are no all-India employers’ organisations in some of the , organiserl 
indnstraes, nor are the statistics maintained by the Central and Provinftial 
Gov'.m|nient8 at aJI complete. Moreover, in certain unorganised industries, 
fiuch a* shellac, carpet-weaving. hidi-maki’’g. etc., owing to their verv nature, 
ho swl|i infb'rmafion could .have been readily available in advance. In certain 
cases, therefore, owing to these difficulties as well as transport difficulties «nid 
other exigencies, the sampling could not be fnlly adhered to. Never'heless. the 
Committee have been uiirious to gather in the maximum possible information 
in the limited t’‘Tne at their dis-'''ec!al with a view to thi”. thev have cast 

their -uft as wide as possible. The main instruments of the or? hoc survey were 
th-' Oue’itionnaires. Thes" were of two kinds :—(a) the ma'n ad hoe survey' 
questionnaire on points likelv to be common to all industries surveyed, .and 
fb I supplementary and special onestion’’ai’'es in respect of certain indnstrics, 
s’u'h ns plantB+ip’is, mines, railwa^'m, rie^'shaw pullers, port labour, mnnieinal 
labour,, gla.ea, shellac, mica. etc. The main questionnaire was accompanied hy 
a tabulpr form for entering wage data and this was used wherever possible. Ii, 
the casp of certain snnevs, however, such as salt, paper, cottons, woollen and 
.iute te-itiles, dockyards, silk, cement and gold mining, it was possible to conduct 
•a wage snrvev ou a sample basis. The chief method of colleption of data wns 
hv perioral invpstjgptinr of irdustri"! estabh’cbTnerts, evpirinat’or of tVe^ 
reenrdsi and contact with labour in factories and homes. The information thus 
collected was supplemented and checked with replies to the Questionnaires 
received. 

4. !Por the purpose of conducting enquiries, a sufficiently large field staff, 
ormsistitng of 16 Supervisors and 4.o Investigators, was appointed. Pefo-c the 
conimeacement of field work, all the Supervisors (with the exception of those 
working in ’Bengal) were called to th^ Committee’s headquarters at Simla and 
given detailed instruetion* on the technique and scope of the enquiries to be 
ermdueted by them, the manner in whieh they were to submit their data, and 
the centres and unit* which tjiey were to investigate. In addition, both Su.oer- 
viwTs and Investigator were provided irith written instnict^otiji regardii^ tfe* 
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tue of qucBtioimalres. sax&pkigioE<<tfaiia6nu <(^M)(6re this eotild not be done in 
advance), filling o£ the wage forms, etc. In particular, they were a&ked not 
only to collect M'ormation on the.spot bat;also to draw upon every other possible 
somce oi inlorraation. In doing so, they were required to distribute copies of 
the questioiujaires in the centres assigned to them not only amongst the sampled 
units but also amongst Employers’ and Workers’ associations in the industry 
and such other associations and individuals as were likely to be interested in 
the subject. Th^ were also asked to get into touch with officials of Central 
and Provincial Governments connected with labour and obtain such facilities 
as might be necessary in doing their work. 

5. As far as the field work in Bengal was concerned it was done by the staff 
of the Committee under the guidance and supervision of the Labour Commis¬ 
sioner, Bengal, and his subordinate officers. Members, however, paid vimts to 
selected centres and units in Bengal to obtain first-hand knowledge of local 
labour conditions. 

6. The Committee’s survey covered all Provinces with the exception of the 
Noidh West Frontier Province where none of the Industries selected for 
survey was sufficiently important. It extended to many of the Indian States 
also, suefi as Kashmir, Patiala, Gwalior, Baroda, Mysore, Sandur, Travancore, 
Cochin, Bundi, Indore and some of the states of the Eastern States Agency. 
Nc survey was undertaken in the Hyderabad State as that State preferred to 
appoint its own Labour Investigation Committee, with terms of reference 
identical to'those of this Committee, for enquiry into local labour conditions. 

7. In dealing with the ad hoc survey work, several courses were open to 
the Cemmittee (i) the Committee, as a whole, to study each industry, 
(ii) the surveys to be distributed region wise and each Member put into 
charge of a region, and (iii) each Member to be entrusted with a few surveys 
throughout India. With a view to speedy and efficient work the third course 
was actually adopted. This departure from the usual procedure of the Com¬ 
mittee as a whole dealing with the work was necessary in view of the immensity 
of the task and the necessity of maintaining an, all-India perspective. More¬ 
over, it was Idt that this procedure would enable Members to make a specialised 
study of labour conditions in individual industries in different p-arts of the 
country. It was also felt that the peculiar problems of industrial labour lind 
more an industry-wise than a region-wis© dispersion and that the procedure 
Would be Iielpful to future legislation which has to take into eonsiJevation the 
ffiversified conditions of each industry. It will be seen, however, that in the 
Reports the factual material has been presented both on an all-India and 
OK a regional basis. 

8. Thanks and acknowledgments are due to Provincial - Governments, State 
Authori’:ies, Labour Commissioners (and particularly the Labour Commissioner, 
Bengal),’Directors of Industries, Chief Inspectors of Factories, Port Authori- 
tifs, local b^ies, employers’ and workers’ associations, managements of the 
units surveyed and all others who rendered help in the collection of the dat* 
presented in these Reports. 
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INTBODUOTION 

There ia no evidence from any published records as to when and where 
the lickshaw* was first introduced in India. It is believed that it was import¬ 
ed into Madras by some of 4he ofiBcers of the French East India. Company 
from the East Indies- There is definite evidence of the use of rickshaws 
in Sii^a earlier than 1898. The earliest reference to the rickshaw in Cal¬ 
cutta IS found in the Corporation report for 1900. During' the past few 
decades, the vehicle has become popular in several other parts of the coun¬ 
try. 

.^mong the factors which have contributed to its growing popularity 
may be mentioned its suitability for certain classes of traffic, especially women 
And chiidern, its cheapness for short distances, partieidarly in narrow lanes 
and streets of thickly-populated cities, the soarmg prices of horses and carts 
and, lastly, the reduction in motor transport on account of petrol rationing. 
On some hill stations, it has come to enjoy a virtual monopoly of conveyance, 
because of the turns and twists as well as the ups and downs of roads, and, 
in certain cases, of municipal restrictions on the alternative means of trans¬ 
port. 

Simla, Calcutta and Madras were chosen by the Labour Investiga¬ 
tion Committee as representative centres respectively of hill-stations. Nor¬ 
thern India and Southern India for an od hoc survey of the social and economic 
conditions of rickshaw pullers. The information was collected through 
different agencies. A detailed and comprehensive questionnaire was drawn 
up and issued to Municipalities, Medical Officers of Health, Rickshaw 
Pullers’ and Rieksliaw-owners’ organisations and other associations and 
individuals interested in their welfare in these three centres. Statistical 
and factual data in regard to earnings, civil condition, indebtedness, houmng 
and other matters were collected by personal enquiries made by Investigators 
and cliecked and re-checked by Supervisors and myself. Information about 
certain other centres—Nagpur, Vizagapatam, Murree, Madura and Delhi— 
was obtained from the Municipalities concerned. The Director of Industries, 
Punjab, answered the questionnaire both in respect of Simla and Murree. 
The Calicut Municipality did not reply. 

The report is divided into five parts. Parts I to III deal with the soeio- 
economic conditions of rickshaw pullers at Simla, Madras and Calcutta res¬ 
pectively. Part IV gives in a summary form the condition of rickshaw pullers 
at Nagpur, Vizagapatam, Murree, Madura and Delhi. Factual conclusions 
are given in Part V. 


•The word ‘rickshaw’ is an abbreviated colloquial adoption of the Japanese 
word ' jin-riki-sha ’ meaning literally a ‘ man-power-vehicle ’ (j in—^man, rildas 
power, and fdiacsvehiele). 
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Brief Retrospect. 

*Xhe I'icl^shaw is virtually the only means of public transport in Simla. 

Janibaiis ’ and ‘ dandies which are still found on some hill stations (e.g. 
Musscjiirie), were available in Simla as well, but they have disappeared ain<je 
the advent of rickthaws. Sir Edward Buck in his ‘ Simla, East and Pre¬ 
sent writes :— 

“.the Jampan with its curtains for protection 

against sun or rain, not altogether unlike a fourpost bedstead, was carried 
by four men and was a jolting, back-aching abomination. The dandi, a piece 
of lc(ise footrest, was', if anything, even worse ”. 

l|h(; rickshaws were, in the first instance, iron tyred. -As early as 
1898 the rubbor-tyred rickshaws first made their appearance. The -Munici¬ 
pality, made rubber tyres obligatory in 1904 for the taking out of a license. 
Screrjil improvements followed in wheels, tyres, upholstery, -cushions, etc., 
and it will be no exaggeration to say that the rickshaw of to-day is, .on the 
wholey a fairly cosy conveyance in Simla. 

Employment. 

i ekshaws are pulled by a team of nut less than 4 pexsops-each and-are 
Ic for hire to Ijie public at ‘beds, of which 18 were owned by the local 
pality in August 1944. There are at present 600 rickshaws in Siimla, 
450 o|t these being public vehicles and 150 private ones. 

Tjho Municipality does not license the jampanies, i.e., rickshaw puUera in 
private employ. Many of the owners of private rickshaws keep less than i.jBW- 
paniel so that, in time of need, they draw on outside labour provided by 
chawdlirlii and othei-s. 

The number of rickshaw pullers on the register of the Simla Munietpal 
Board* in August 1944 was 2,196. The variations in the number‘of the pullers 
and the rickshaws from 1926 to 1944 are shown in the table bilow t— 


Table I. 


Yaar. 





IdoMtsed 

pnllera. 

.Rickshaws 

Hceoacd. 

IdtS 





a.579 

460 

I9iO 

• • » • 




2.m 

504 

1935—39 .. 

• • • • 




.. -VqpirM'iiot 

, , 






-erailable 


1940 

4 • • 4 




9,131 

463 

1941 

• 4 4 4 




34fi7 

480 

19^ 

« • « • 




3,288 

460 

1943 

4 4 • » 




3;i53 

<40 

1944 

.. 

• • 

• • 

• • 

3,196 

460 

Aversga daring the period 1940—1944 .. 

, 

,, 

3,203 

466 


I^me chawdhrif in their evidence complained of shortage of labour as 
a respt of the more remunerative callings that have become available sinee 
the outbreak of the present war and explained how steps had been taken to 
secure more pullers. Old and experienced hands were asked to bring mors 
of th^ir relatives and friends. Some of the ohawdhris and their agents want 
to thii. neighbouring places and attracted labour by advancing loans. 

•iiaeh rickshaw and rickshaw nnller in Simla has to be registered under Itb 
bye-laws of the Simla Municipal Board. 
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Sour^a of Labour 5ttpp?j/,-~Eullers, are drawn from th« villages of 
Sinda Hill States, the Kangro diatri'ct and certain other adjacent areas of 
the Tunjab. The following table gives the places of origin of 2,127 rickshaw 
pullers licensed during the season of 1944 as compare”d with the correspondiutr 
statistics for 1933* :— 


Table II. 


Place* of origin. 


No. licon- 
8tid in 
1933. 

Percentage 
of the 
grand 
total 

No. licrnard 
in 

1944. 

Phreentaga 
of the 
grand 
total. 

JSitnla SUUu :— 

Bilaapur 


1,0G7 

37-20 

898 

42-22 

Arki 

• • • • 

114 

4-21 

93 

4-37 

Nslagarh 

• • • • 

36 

1-29 

33 

1-66 

Mangal 

t * * • 

15 

•66 

13 

•61 

Bhagat 

.. 



4 

• 19 


Total 

1,171 

43-26 

1,C41 

48-94 

ManjSti'DiHrict ani Stata :— 

Biatriot propes 

• • • • 

894 

33-03 

621 

24-50 

Mamdi State ' 

• • • • 

169 

6-87 

166 

7-80 

Subft 

.. 

81 

2-09 

78" 

3-67 


Total 

1.134 

41-89 

766 

36-97 

Hoahiarpnr District .. 

* • • • 

3C'6 

11-30 

311 

14-62 

Attbatkrmtmbt' .. 

• • • • 

20 

•74 

8 

•38 

Jallundor Diitrict 

• • a • 

7 

•26 

• . 

• - 

OadiwaHU.P.T 

• « • * 

C9 

2-66 

• • 

• * 

Patiala 

.. 

•• 

•• 

2 

•09 


Total _ .. 

402 

14-86 

321 

i6-C9 

Grand Total 

2,707 

100-00 

2,127 

100-0 


There is rio permanent labour force here. Pullers generally migrate 
to and from Simla as and when demand for them increases or decreases till, 
^tilast, in the months of November and December, a large majority of, them 
retani to their vDlages. 

Since the war. however. Simla has had a largo permanent population 
of Ghvernraent employees, necessitat'ng the stay of a certain percentaire 
of the pullers even during the winter schsou. Information obtained in this 
connection showed that this percentage differs from shed to shed but, on the 
whole, it may be said to range between 10 and 25. 

The pullers are mostlv agricTilturis*^s at home and are drawn to Sim’a 
under the stress of economic circumstances. They have to mpplement th?ir 
scanty and precarious income from land by earnings as pullers. My inquiry 
revealed that, out of 881 sampled persons, only 79 o” 20 71 per cent, were 
free^ from debt. The urge to pay off debts was, therefore, largely respops'ble 
fot'the movement of pullers to Simla. 

Reliffion and Caste compositiov .—Of the 2,127 licensed nnlleifs in 
1944; only 334 (15.7 per cent.) were Muslims and the rest were Hindus. The 
following table shows their caste composition in 1944 as compared with the 
eercesponding figures .for 1933 :— 

‘Refer to Pnblicatltm'No". 37. of the Phn.iab Board of Kconomic Inquiry (1934) 

stafiittek TeUiifihg to rielcAaw pullers in Simla iii 1933 and before. 

tFor dHIAiret* tethrm e. 
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Table III. 


1933 ^ 1944 


Caste. 



f — 

Kumber 
of rickshaw 
pulleia. 

^ 1 — 
Percentage 

V 

Number 
of rickshaw 
pullers. 

PeroentAgt 

Oitidus — 

Bajeats 



861 

23-8 

549 

30-6 

Jul^aa 



638 

22-8 

466 

25-4 

Bralimiaa 



400 

16-9 

383 

21-4 

Chaiman 



281 

11-9 

271 

15-1 

KaiuiU 




277 

11-7 

40 

2-2 

Ghcjitha 




141 

60 

56 

3-1 

KoUa 




68 

2-9 

, a 

a 

Lohan 




27 

11 

8 

.05 

Chiumbaa 




18 

0-8 

a a 

a 

Oujaia 


a a a . 


15 

0-6 

a a 

a a 

Ku^hara 




14 

0-6 

a . 

a 

JaU 




8 

0-3 

5 

0-3 

Doema 




7 

0-3 

4 

0-2 

Na^ 




6 

0-3 

4 

0-8 

Fa^ 





. a 

11 

0-0 

Toeria 



* • 

' ■ 

■ • 

7 

0-4 



Total 

V. 2,361 

100-0 

1,793 

100-0 

Mutlivu :— 








Quiars 


a a a ■ 

, , 

333 

96-2 

320 

95-9 

Patbana 


a a. a a 


8 

2-3 

a a 

a a 

RaUpnti 

, , 

a a a a 

a a 

3 

0-9 

6 

1-8 

Tofit 

•• 

aa 

• • 

2 

0-6 

8 

2-3 



Total 

*• 

346 

100-0 

334 

100-0 


J 'iie&e figures indicate that the Hindu Pullers are mostly Rajputs, 
us, Brahmins and Chamars and that the Muslims are generally Gujars. 

hiieracy .—Excluding age, caste and place of origin for which an almost 
cent, per cent, sample was taken, the enquiry into indebtedness and different 
aspects of civil condition was conducted on a random sample of 381 rickshaw 
pullfTs, i.e., 17.91 per cent, of the total number licensed. 14 per cent, of the 
ricksjiaw pullers turned out to be literate, knowing either Urdu or Hindi, one 
of them was found to have studied up to the Vernacular Middle standard. 

Conditions of Employment .—The work of pullers may, at the outset, 
appelar to be easy. In reality, it is not so. The manipulation of movements 
on hill roads with their ups and downs, and turns and twists, is a rather 
difSoult task, requiring special ability and skill. A team of raw and untrain¬ 
ed p4illers cannot pull the rickshaw successfully, and more often than not, at 
least 2 out of 4 pullers are experienced hands. The art of pulling is learnt 
by practice in a period of two to three weeks. 

Age-Distribution .—Rickshaw pulling is undoubtedly a strenuous occupa¬ 
tion Tlie fact that about 86 per cent, of the pullers are between 15 to 30 years 
of ago corroborates our statement. The following table gives the frequraey 
distribution, according to age, of 2,127 rickshaw pullers in 1944 
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I’able IV. 

Age-groupn. 

Frequencies. 

I’orceiitage. 

16—20 

782 

38-76 

21—26 

678 

31-87 

26—30 

370 

17-40 

31—36 

164 

7-24 

36-^0 

88 

4-14 

41—46 

34 

1 -oO 

46—60 

20 

0-94 

61 and over .. 

1 

0-06 

Total 

2,127^ 

100-00 

A preceptable decline in the frequencies 
scale of age-groups. 

is noticeable as 

we go up the 

V'.'Txod of Regular Employmeni .—The fact that the work of pullers tells 
upon liieir nerves is further illustrated by the following results of an enquiry 
into the period of regular employment of the 381 sampled pullers :— 

Tabj.k V. 



Number of years worked. 

FrequenoieB. 

Percentage. 

0—5 . 

236 

61-94 

6—10 

65 

17-07 

11—16 

43 

11-98 

16—20 

19 

4-90 

Over 20 .. .. .. .. ’ 

18 

4-72 

Total 

381 

100-00 


According to this enquiry, over 60 per cent, of the pullers are new entrants 
wiio iiave worked only up to 5 years, those who have worked for a period 
of 15 years and more being only 9.71 per cent. 

T1 e relief against this strain on nerves is provided by the seasonal 
nature of the work and the migratory character of the workers. The rickshaw 
puller recoups his health and energy to some extent by visiting his home 
village during winter. Some people stay on even in the season on grounds of 
health. 

Marital Condition. 

Out of 381 pullers, 227 (59.58 per cent.) were found to be married. The 
following table gives the number of married pullers in specified age-gtoups, 
the' remaining being either unmarried or widowers :— , 

LSOODofL 
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Table VI. 


Age-group. 


16 to 20 years 
21 to 25 years 
26 to 30 years 
31 to 40 years 
41 and above 


Married. 


22 

61 

66 

61 

27 


Total 

Percentage 


227 

59-68 


Indebtedness. 

Out of 381 pullers interviewed, 302 (or 79.3 per cent.) were in debt to 
the eitent of Rs. 1,45,486. An analysis of this amount of debt according to 
the causes for which,it w’as incurred is shown in the following table :— 

Table VII. 


C»bse. 

>Iar- 

rioge. 

Sick¬ 

ness. 

Pur¬ 

chase 

Death, of 

laud and 
cattle. 

Pur¬ 

chase 

of 

houses. 

LitUa- 

lion. 

Misc. 

Ances¬ 

tral, 

Tot.il. 

Amounib 

Bs. 

63,298 

Rb. 

4,140 

Bs. 

4,770 

Ks. 

11,530 

R9. 

3,290 

Bfl. 

1,600 

Bs. 

17,703 

Bs. 

49,13.6 

Bs. 

1,45,486 

Percenlbagc of amount to total 
de^t 

36-6 

2-8 

3-3 

7-9 

2-3 

1-1 

. 12-2 

33-8 

KO-O 

Mo. of leases of debt incurred on' 
account of 

144 

12 

20 

40 

12 

5 

71 

9,6 

399 

-'— 

Percenltagc of cases to total cases 

30-1 

3-0 

r>-o 

.10-0 

30 

1 ■ 3 

17-8 

23-8 

lOl'-O 1 

Average amount of debt for each 
c^ose 

370 

34? 

V 

230 

289 

274 

320 

249 

517 



It v.ill be seen that, in the total debt, the element of unproductive debt 
predjominates. Debt incurred on account of marriage and that inherited 
account for just over 70 per cent, of the total. The average amount of debt 
incurred for financing marriages works out at Rs. 370. Actually, there were 
many individual instances of debt between Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 1,500 incurred 
on liie occasion of marriages. The average amount of ancestral debt works 
out at Rs. 517. In some individual cases, ancestral debt amounted to as 
mu'jih as Rs. 2,000. Though debt incurred on account of sickness is a small 
percentage of the total and relatively few cases of individual indebtedness 
occur on that account, yet the average amount of debt on this head is fairly, 
high, standing at Rs. 345|- compared with the average of Rs. 3701- for marri¬ 
ages. Altogether, productive debt counts for less than 10 per cent, of the 
totaf, assuming that debt incurred for purchase of land, cattle and houses 
was an act of deliberate investment and not a result of a calamity such as 
death of cattle or collapse of a house. The above-mentioned 399 cases of 
debt incurred for various causes relate to 302 individuals, the same indivi¬ 
duals in some eases being indebted on account of more than one cause. The 
average indebtedness per individual works out at Rb. 482. 
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During the off season, agriculture is the principal occupation and th# 
mninstay of pullers. As a matter of fact, considered as family groups, rick¬ 
shaw puller: are agriculturists first and pullers afterwards. The state 
their indebte Iness is, therefore, comparable with that of the agricultiu^ts in 
.general. Tl\<‘ following table shows the frequency distribution of indebted¬ 
ness of 302 imllers who were found to be in debt 


Table VIII. 


Aiaonnt of debt (in TU.) 

Uptn SO 

'si—100 

101—20> 

201—300 

301—SOO 

801— 

1,000 

1,001 — 
2,000 

Ahnrr 

2.000 

No. of pmOD* 

9 

84 

S4 

<0 

04 

BO 

21 

4 

Totel uBooat (in lU.) .. 

400 

3.100 

10,073 

17.205 

3S.588 

42.000 

32.700 

10,700 


Rate of Interest.—For all debtors, the creditors were invariably the usual 
inoiievlenders. There was not a single case of loan taken from a co-operative 
soiipt'y. Hence the rate of interest payable was fairly high. The following 
table slii/ws the number and amount of loans taken at various rates of 

intc/est ;— 

.TABIiS IX. 



No. of loon*.*. 

AlDOQAt. 

Ba 

Reteof 

totereet. 

Annuel in- 
tereetoher. 
gOA 

Bo. 

Per rspitet 
interect eher- 
geA 

Bo. 


ISO 

88.145 

12 J % 

8.288 

8S'8 


no 

62,016 

181 % 

0.022 

002 


46 

10.078 

26 % 

4.760 

106*0 

Totel 

286 

1,38.130 


22.060 

80*8 


Cu.se.s not covered by this table pay rates of interest varying between 
12A per cent, and 37 per cent. In some cases, different rates of interest were 
paid on loans taken by the same individual on different occasions. 

Hire Sates. 

Kates of hire at Simla are laid down by the Municipal Board- The 
earliest rates for which there is any record are those that prevailed between 
1«00 and 1918. 

Table X. 

Hire Rates in 1900—1918. 


Time. Pw puller. Per Blokihew. 


Up to 2 home * eanae. 8 eniiM. 

2 to 12 houre .. 4 enuM. 8 eaiiM. 

12 to 24 home 8enn«e. Wennee. 


These rates were revised at the instance of ehawdhris in 1919 and a more 
elahc'fate schedule was introduced. The revised schedule was as follows 
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Time^ 


Table XT. 

Hire Bates in 1919. 

Per Puller. Per Kicltsha'w. 


Up to il hour 




2 annas 

4 annas. 

} to 2 blours 




.. 3 „ 

8 tt 

2 to 4 hours 




4 „ 

9 tt 

4 to 6 hours 




5 ,, 

10 tt 

g to 8 hours 




0 It 

11 tt 

8 to 10,hours 




.. 7 „ 

12 t. 

10 to 1^ hours 




.. 8 ,t 

13 „ 

12 to 14 hours 




.. 12 „ 

16 tt 


Ill 1926, the half-hour rate was abolished and a one-hour rate, 2i annas 
per pluller and 6 annas per rickshaw, was introduced in its place. 
Since a strike was threatened in August 1929, the Municipality introduced a 
ne«' scale to ensure fair wages to the pullers and a fair return to the 
chawihris. The rates fixed in 1929, except, for a few occasional changes, 
have been in force ever since. The following table gives the present rates 
as compared with the rates in force in 1929 :— 

Table XII. 


Bates in 1929. 


Present rates*. 


SO 

•tvs). 

Per 

puller. 

Per 

Bickehaw. 

Bickehaw i 
with fo\ir 1 
pullers. j 

Per 

puller. 


Per 

Rickshaw. 

Rickshaw Time 
with four (Hours), 
pullers. 


Bs. 

A. P. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Rs. 

A. 

p.! 

1 

1 Bs. 

A. 

P. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Bs. 

A. 

P. 


1 

0 

3 0 

0 

6 

0 

1 

2 

0 

1 0 

3 

0 

0 

6 

0 

1 

2 

0 

1 


0 

4 0 

0 

8 

0 

1 

8 

0 

1 0 

4 

0 

0 

8 

0 

1 

8 

0 

o 


0 

4 0 

0 

8 

0 

1 

8 

0 

1 0 

.5 

0 

0 

8 

0 

1 

12 

0 

3 

4 

0 

5 0 

0 

8 

0 

1 

12 

0 

1 0 

6 

0 

0 

8 

0 

2 

0 

0 

4 

6 

0 

5 0 

0 

8 

0 

1 

12 

0 

1 0 

7 

0 

0 

8 

0 

2 

4 

0 

5 

6 

0 

6 0 

0 

10 

0 

2 

2 

0 

1 0 

7 

0 

0 

10 

0 

2 

8 

0 

6 

,7 

0 

6 0 

0 

10 

0 

2 

2 

0 

! 0 

8 

0 

0 

12 

0 

2 

12 

0 

7 

8 

0 

7 0 

0 

12 

0 

2 

8 

0 

0 

8 

6 

0 

14 

0 

3 

0 

0 

8 

9 

0 

7 0 

0 

12 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 0 

9 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

4 

0 

9 

]|0 

0 

8 0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

8 

0 

10 

ll 

0 10 0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

8 

0 

1 0 

11 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

12 

0 

n 

12 

0 

12 0 

1 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

i 0 

12 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

12 


Earnings of pullers. 

The determination of the earnings of rickshaw pullers is an exceedingly 
difficult task. I made personal enquiries in this respect and met a large num¬ 
ber of pullers at every ‘ stand ’. I was followed later by my supervisor and 
investigators. The pullers were very reluctant to disclose their earnings in 
the first instance ; for. 


*ln addition to the rates given above, an extra charge of Re. 1|- will be levied 
for employment between 9 p.m. and 5 a.m. provided that if the rickshaw is dis¬ 
charged by midnight, the extra charge will be annas eight only. 
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(a) they feared lest the chawdhris should come to know of the same 
and demand a larger shftre for themselves, 

(h) their earnings are irregular in character, and 

(c) they do not keep any account of their earnings or expenses. 

Several methods of investigation, both direct and indirect,* were there¬ 
fore atftmpted to arrive at a reasonably accurate estimate of theip earn¬ 
ings. A fair number of them and their employers, the chawdhris and the 
hotel managers, were approached directly in this connection. It appeared 
from' these enquiries that thpre was some variation in the monthly earnings 
of pullers from one shed to another and from one hotel to another. Obvious¬ 
ly. pullers were more anxious'to work at sheds that were more paying. 

The following table gives the earnings per month of pullers in two hotels 
at Simla :— 


Table XIII. 


Month 

(1944V 


First Hotel. 

A 

. I 


Second Hotel. 


/ " " 

No. of 
rickshaws. 

Amount 

earned. 

Rs. 

Per 

puller. ! 
Ba. I 

No. of 
rickshaws 

Amount 

earned. 

Rs. 

Per 

* Puller. 
Rs. 

FebruMy 



1 

4 

359 

* 

Marah .. 



'■ 

6 

568 


April 

8 

vio 

12 : 

12 

1,348 

28 

May 

8 

1,207 

19 ! 

16 

2,261 

38 

June 

6 

1,239 

39 ' 

17 

2,424 

36 

July 

6 

1,233 

34 . 

1 

18 

2,997 

. 42 


SiJice a riclcshaw is drawn by 4 pullers, the earnings are divided equally 
among them. The average earning per head, on this basis, are Ks. 36|- per. 
month in the second hotel and Es. 26l- in the first hotel in the summer tnonths 
(i.e., excluding February and March). These figures do not include any 
supplementary earnings from tips and other sources. According to a third 
hotel, the income of pullers per head was Rs. 301- in April and Rs. 401- per 
month till August. 

The account books of a number of chawdhris were inspected with a view 
to finding the earnings of rickshaw pullers in private and municipal 
sheds (other than the hotel sheds) and these entries also showed that earnings 
varied between Rs. 30|- and Rs. 40]- exclusive of tips. 

Yet another method of ascertaining the income of rickshaw pullers was 
attempted by calculating their cost of living at Simla' and adding to it 
the amount of remittances usually sent by pullers to their families and rela¬ 
tives and the savings that were deposited with the chawdhris or kept with 
themselves. According to a modest estimate, the cost of living per head of 
rickshaw pullers at Simla comes to about Es. 20i- per month. *t was further 
ascertained that the amount of remittances to friends and relatives, payments 
to moneylenders and savings set aside^ on an average, come to about ^Rs. 15 to 
Es. 20 per month. This again leads to the conclusion that the monthly income 
of a rickshaw puller in summer oscillates about Rs. 40. 


Figures not available. 
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Supplemeniary Earnings—The earnings of pullers by way of tips, which 
are common in Simla, are estimated at Rs. 3 to Bs. 4 per month. In their 
leisure hours, pullers also undertake odd jobs, say, those of porters and 
draw ^n extra income therefrom. From enquiries, it transpires that they 
earn Us. 2!- on an average per month as porters. 

8<iasonal Variaiions— The income of rickshaw pullers generally varies 
from season to season. The lowest earnings are generally in wint^ when 
there js very little work in normal years. Since the war, however, rickshaw 
pa’iers have been earning sufficient income even in winter, because .several 
government offices have been permanently stationed at Simla. The peak months, 
according to my enquiries, are June to August. 

Working Hours. 

The chawdhris place no limit on the working hours of the pullers. There 
are no legal limits either. The Municipal bye-law on the subject runs as 
follows* :— 

“ The proprietor or any other person in charge of the licensed rick- 
.-■haw .shall be bound at any time of the day or night to give such rickshaw 
on hire to any person demanding the same and shall also .supply the neces¬ 
sary number ot licensed rickshaw coolies in order to propel and draw it-' 
There is no shift system in Simla. Working hours depend upon traffic. 
Nornislly. the morning and evening hours arc the busy hours, coinciding ^th 
the opening and closing of offices. Rickshaw traffic is heaviest in the evenings, 
as pleasure seekers add to it. Arrival and departure timings of the trains, 
railway motor or road motor are also busy hours for the rickshaws, specially 
on datys following or preceding Sundays and holidays. Prom the evidence at 
my disposal, it appears that the period of rest for pullers falls between 
11 p.m. and 8 a.m. 

In the pre-war period, when labour was plentiful and work scarce, 
a rough and ready organisation of rest period was in force, but now that the 
traffic has increased and labour is comparatively scarce, it is only' exhaustion 
or illness or some jiressing necessity that prevents a team from working during 
all hours of the day or ihc night. Then' is a universal complaint by pullers 
against the present 24-hour liability of work. A system of overlapping shifts 
can be evolved in co-operation with the chawdhris, but this is likely to lead to 
se\crg1 abuses. T may. therefore, advocate a simple two-shift system under 
which pullers of the first shift would be entirely different from pullers of 
the second shift. 

chev’dhri system. 

Out of 600 rickshaws at Simla, 450 are public vehicles and are owned by 
private capitalists called chav)dhris who hire them out to pullers at rates 
fixed by. the Municipal Board. The ckawdhri takes a private or municipal 
shed on rent and accommodates the rickshaws and the pullers therein. Some¬ 
times. be also takes a room or two in the neighbourhood to house his rickshaw 
pullers. In certain eases, he invites the pullers from their villages and pro¬ 
vides them with uniforms. He is answerable to the Municipal Board for 
their conduct and behaviour. 

There is no service agreement, written or unwritten, between the chawdhris 
and the pullei$. Nor is any security demanded from the latter because 
they' generally hail from the same place as the chawdhris. During my investi- 
g: tiops T found that the hold of the chawdhris was sufficiently great and rickshaw 
pulletrs would not normally be allowed to change over from one 


“Bye-law No. 11 of the Simla municipality. 
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chawdhri to auotlier. The present war, however, has had its effects on this 
system and a greater freedom on the part of pullers i-->, no doubt, discernible.- 

Usually, pullers form their own teams voluntarily on a caste or a 
locality basis and the arrangement lasts in some cases for an entire season and 
in others for a shorter period. A team may be formed and re-formed On more 
than one occasion in a season, especially when it is a known fact that the 
puller, when he comes to Simla, need not necessarily stay here for the entire 
season. His health may give way or domestic circumstances beyond his con¬ 
trol may necessitate his return to his village, lu winter, however, there is a 
general exodus of pullers to their villages and teams are re-arranged in Nov- 
end)er. The chawdhri appears to have no say in the matter. He does not 
generally keep any supervisory staff and he depends to a large extent upon the 
honesty of the ptdlers for his share of their earnings. 

In matters of repairs and replacements of rickshaws or breakage or 
damage done to them, the responsibility is entirely that of the chawdhris. In 
very e.-otreme cases of wilful or gross neglect, however, the pullers are held 
jointly respon.siMe for the loss or damage. 

The chawdhri system, as it obtains to-day at Simla, may be; said to 
appeal to the new entrants unfamiliar with local conditions. Ignorant and 
poverty-strielvcn nren, fresh from their villages, find it simpler and easier to 
leave all matters regarding registration, etc., in the hands of experienced 
chauklhris^ who sometimes give an advance or arrange for an advance either 
in kind or in cash and even provide for their lodging and boarding, though 
not without payment. 

Certain complaints have, however, been received against The chawdhri » 
system and it is alleged that it throws ignorant and inexperienced men at the 
mercy of greedy persons and leads to their exploitation with all its consequent 
evils. The chawdhris have, it is said, shown themselves antagonistic to any 
improvements in the condition of pullers and the system of rickshaw owner¬ 
ship by them is unwholesome for all concerned. 

An experiment. —Between 1938 and 1942, a scheme was introduced by 
which the rickshaws came to be owned by the pullers themselve.s. The chawdhri 
system was abolished in three sheds in 1938 and the new scheme was later 
extended to ail Municipal sheds. It was understood that it would be applied 
ait over but some hitch occurred and the chawdhris continued to survive in the - 
private sheds, i.e., non-municipal sheds. To give a practicable shape to the 
new scheme, the Municipal Committee bought rickshaws from the dispossessed 
chawdhris and resold them to pullers on an instalment basis. A large number 
of rickshaws thus bought and resold were old and required repairs which, in 
certain eases, involved considerable expense. Complaints arose in the wake of 
this experiment but these were ignored as it was apparent that the period of 
dislocation and necessary re-adjustment would not be long. Towards the end 
of 1941, the Municipal Committee took stock of the position and decided to give 
the scheme a further trial. Supervision was strengthened by the appointment 
of a third rickshaw inspector in addition to the two who were already working. 
Certain complaints we,re received against the behaviour of the rickshaw pullers 
in the jiroper discharge of their duties and ultimately the experiment whs given 
up early in 1943 when the Municipal Committee reverted to the old chawdhri 
system. I*ullers were thus forced to sell their rickshaws at a price fixed by the 
chawdhris and the Municipal tax officials. Certain witnesses complained that 
the prices so fixed were in some cases much too low, no compensation having 
been paid to pullers for some heavy repairs and renewals carried out by them. 
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Ob the basis of the evidence available with me, I cannot decide whether 
or not a fair trial v/as given to the scheme adopted iii 1938. Some witnesses 
asserted that pullers gained immensely from the new experiment. Others 
held that difficulties in the way of the ownership of rickshaws by pullers were 
artificially caused by the action of the Municipal Committee. It is a fact that 
riclcsliaw })ullers behaved very badly at Simla during the period of experiment. 
One would, however, like the experiment to be tried again keeping clear 
of all the defects that were brought to light during 1938—42. The case for 
the discontinuance of the chawdhri system is strong, both on moral and 
economic grounds and merits reconsideration. The possible alternative system 
can be either municipal ownership or state ownership of rickshaws—the pullers 
purchnsiiig rickshaws on hire-purchase or even plying them on reasonable hire 
charges. “ I'he Municipal ownership of rickshaws”, writes the Director of 
Industrie-;, Punjab Governiueut, in reply to my questionnaire, ‘‘ may not 
be impracticable ” 

Health. 


Picksliaw pulling puts a very great strain on human nerves, the exertion 
being particularly great on the legs. It was asserted that, even on consider¬ 
ations of health, there :.honld be a limit on the age of admission to rickshaw 
pulling. The sample enquiry of 381 pullers showed that 36 per cent, were 
limicr 20 years of age. The general concensus of opinion is in favour of an 
ago litnit of 20 years for entrance to this employment. The Municipal 
Secretary suggested 18 hut T would share the views of Col. •Phipson who, in 
the eonrsi- of his discussions witli me, supported the age limit of 20 years. 
Tiiere were various suggestions for the fixation of the upper age limit. The 
Municipal Secretary put it down at 50. I would, however, agree with Col. 
PhipsOii that it should be 40 at Simla because' of the greater strain that i-ickshaw 
pulliug involves here. 

Tp guard against the entrance of physically weak persons in the trade, 
there is a pre-employment medical examination by the Municipal doctor and 
the license to ply rickshaws is given only to those who are medically fit. An 
idea about the general health, physical disabilities and ailments peculiar to the 
rickshaw pullers eaii be had from some of thq results of a health survey which 
was undertaken in 1933, and which covered 734 pullers. Though this enquiry 
is very old, Ihe results are of interest even today. 

Pywalent diseases\. —Pediculosis, according to the enquiry in 1933, was 
the most prevalent disease among the rickshaw pullers. 99 per cent, of them 
were found to be infested with body vermin. The number of persons suffering 
from teeth and gum troubles was very large. 221 pullers were found to be 
sufferipg from dental caries. A considerable portion of these suffered from 
spongy gums, indicating deficiency of ve,getables in the diet. 12.5 percent 
were fjiuicl to be suffering from disordered action of the heart, while 56.8 per¬ 
cent of these lieart cases were markedly anaemic. 


« 

+ 


Medical Officjer of Health, Simla. 

The number of persons' suffering from the various diseases is given below :— 


Organic heart .. 

4 

Plat feet .. 

6 

Anaemia 

.. 50 

Varicosity of leg veins 

.. 21 

Tachycardia 

.. 88 

Skin diseases 

.. 23 

feigns of Bronchitis 

.. 21 

Chronic Othilis Media 

1 

Chronic Malaria 

.. 53 

Dialutus 

1 

Goitre 

.. 36 

Pyorrhea .. 

.. 48 

Hye diseases 

.. 61 

Dental caries 

.. 221 
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This health survey ulidertaheil m '193'3 was given up on ndcbunt of certain 
lifflculties ai’d I have no recent Whords at my disposal to fifid out the itatur« 
Hurt extent of the diseases that pullers suffer from. The Municipal Secretary 
thinks that rickshaw pullers do not suffer from any special disease elxcept 
varicose veins, which has been detected in a few cases. Col; Phipson holda 
that, aiiart from varicosity of Pg veinis, they commonly suffer from 
bioncliitis and pneumonia, due mosUv to exposure to rain and snow. The 
Doetor-in-charge of the Infectious Diseases Hospital, who examines' the 
rickshaw'pullers every year, adds pediculosis to the list of diseases referred 
to above. The pullers complained of stomach troubles tuld headache as the 
most common diseases among them. It is also said that rickshaw pulling deads 
to sterility. That the number of the married couples without children among 
the rickshaw pullers is large is not a conclusive proof of sterility. Loug 
absence from lionie may perhaps account for lower birth rate ambfig thenu 

The use of patties, it was suggested, is the best safeguard against variopsity. 
Though the Municipality does not insist upon the use of pattis, some jampanies 
lU'e them. 

System of medical examination .—Every puller is examined by the'Dbetor- 
iii-eliarge, Infectious Diseases Hospital, and is given a certificate foT'Work. 

I met this doctor personally on the 19th June 1944 and found thit he 
could ■with much difficulty spare 1-112 to 2 minutes for the examination of each 
puller. His duties were so many that he could not discharge all of them_ to 
his entire satisfaction. Col. Phipson had previously stated that the existing 
system of medical examination was unsatisfactory, and indeed Tittle more'thau 
a formality and that it ought to be made more thorough and perfect but this 
could only he done by an increase in medical staff. He added tliat adequate 
shelter against cold and rain is also not provided to pullers. They rarely 
possess rain coats and are therefore liable to suffer from exposure. At one 
time, the Jlnnicipality .suoiiUed rain c'.'ats to the pullers on an instalment baj>is 
of repayment but difficulties in the recovery of money led to a stoppage of 
the practice. ■ 

Medical /aerVities.—The local Municipal Board maintains a General 
H'ospital (the liipon Hospital) which provides facilities for free treatpient 
for all, including the pullers. Pullers, like several illiterate folk, however, are 
averse to allopathic drugs and do not care to go ^o hospitals, even when serious¬ 
ly ill. For ihe benefit of such people the Municipality has opened 
Aytirvcdic and Hnani dispensaries. My enquiries reveal that pullers 
Imv,' not taken kindly even to these institutions, the reason accordinlg tu 
them being that they are not given the care they deserve there. It is difficult 
to prove! this allegation but it is a fact that a puller would like to go'hack 
home in the event of serious illness, rather than stay under the inhospitable 
environments (to use his words) of Simla. His attitude smacks of conser¬ 
vatism and superstition, which can only be got rid of through a much yider 
diff usion of education. Compulsory adult classes for the grown-ups appear to 
be steps in llie right direction. But, simultaneously, an attempt should be 
made to start mobile dispensaries so that ailing puUqrs may be attended to 
promptly. 

One thing more. The Municipality takes precautions to disinfect, iJie- 
clothings of the pullers and to give them fortnightly baths at its Disinfecting 
Station. But, is that sufficient ? What use is there in giving-baths and in 
disinfecting clothes when their environment and ways of living are so insani¬ 
tary and dirty ? The medical examination is far from satisfactory and even 
tbo.se who suffer from infectious diseases can always manage to _ secure ■ the 
desired certificate. Under such a state of affairs, it is necessary to tighten uh the- 
medical test and to see that the standard of living of the pullers-hnprovef. 
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No expectation of the arerage life of rickshaw pullers can be given as 
most nf them do not stay permanently at Simla. Their meals, however, are 
deflcUnt in nutrition. Most of them are vegetarians and those, who are not, 
cannot afford to take meat as their earnings are poor. My enquiries further 
indicated that pullers are not generally addicted to any intoxicant or drug. 

Konsing. 

Wke the general population of S'mla in normal times, rick haw pul'ers 
are migratory in character. The nature of their work req’U’-es them to live 
in the close vicinity of their sheds so that they may b-> available at a’l hours 
of the day and night. The responsibility of providing accommodation ordi¬ 
narily devolves upoii. the ehawdkris. 

tlickshaw pullers have 4 different types of housing accommodation avail¬ 
able to them :— 

(i) Tliey are housed in the very sheds where r’ckshawa are parked 
<)r in the verandahs or open places adjacent to public buildiiigb. 

(ii) A few rickshaw sheds Lave rooms attached to them which are 
utilised for sleeping at night. 

(iii) In certain other cases the chatedhris rent out small Louses in the 
close neighbourhood of the sheds. 

(iv) Lastly, there are municipal barracks built for this purpose. Muni¬ 
cipal accommodation includes four ncju well-built sanitary barracks of 3 to 
4 storeys each. The approximate dimensims of each are 54 ft, X 20 ft. ;.c. 
1^080 sq. ft. for 24 men. The mimieiiial authorities exercise strict supervi¬ 
sion so that tliC number of lodgers may not exceed tlie maximum capacity of 
the barracks. 

tt may be said that these new barrnoks are the very best from the point of 
view of coustriTCtion but they do not afford any privacy to the inmates. A wiser 
eourae would hare been to havq built cubicles or single rooms for each team of 
piilldrs with kitchens and bathrooms attached. The rest of the muiiicipnl ae- 
eommodation is either inadequate or miserable. In one shed, for example, 
there is a floor space of 162 square feet for 40 persons giving an average of about 
4 sq, ft. per man. 18 persons of this shed sleen on the floor between and under 
tho rickshaws, 10 men occupy a nearby roadside shelter, 4 sleen in a verandah 
of an adjacent post office and 4 nn cots which are kept hanging from the ceiling 
in the day-time. A second shed, having a door space of 22 ft. X 16 ft. i.e. 352 
sq. feet, accommodates 16 rickshaws and 70 persons while in a third shed a space 
of 380 sq. ft. is meant for 15 rickshaws and 60 men, 20 of whom sleep between 
and under the rickshaws, 8 on cots hung from tliQ ceiling in the day-time, and 
•ome in the small kitchen adjacent to the shed. 

The condition of housing in the old municipaj hos'eh is also un¬ 
satisfactory. For example, in a double storeyed shed, the ground door is usod 
•as a rickshaw' stand and the first floor as a hostel. The area of the ground 
floor is 64 ft. y 11 ft. (704 sq. ft.) accommodating 20 rickshaws and 30 
pullers. The first floor houses 40 persons and the rest of thq pullers, about 
20, kleep in the verandahs of the neighhonrinrr shops. 

Accommodation in some of the hotel sheds, too, is equally u'^satis- 
faettry. In one hotel, for instance, 96 sq. ft. of floor area houses 5 rickshaws 
and 4 pullers. Eight me,n occupy a room 12 ft. X 8 ft. and 8 go to another 
shed to sleep there. In another hotel, eenditions are even worse ; a small 
room having a floor area of 60 sq. ft. has to accommodate 32 men, 4 of whom 
sleep in this room and the rest outside. 

Kitchens .—In some municipal sheds, separate kitchen.s are available. 
In the new hostels, for example, there is one kitchen for each storey, or for 
24 j^rsons. Kitchens are also available in some othqr Municipal sheds. There 
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were, according to my sample enquiry, 17 kitchens for 376 pulletH or ebont 22 
persons per kitclien and the area of the kitchen varied between 27 sq. ft. and 
64 sq. ft. Tliree kitchens alone were fitted with chimneys and, what was worse, 

5 were being used partly as sleeping rooms. It has already been said that 
there is, on au a\-erage, one kitchen for every 22 persons. This, to say the 
least, is inhuman. I am of opinion that there should be a kitchen aud a bath 
room for each team of four pullers. 

Lairines and bath-rooms. —The new hostels are provided with bath-rooms 
and flush latrines. In one of the old hostels, however, there is no provision 
for latrines. Pullers naturally have to use the public latrines even during 
illness According to my sample enquiry, 176 persons out of 376 (46.8 per¬ 
cent) liad to use the public latrines. 200 persons alone had separate latrine 
arrangements ; of thej:* 74 had flush latrines and 126 non-flush ones. Out of 
376 pullers interviewed, 72 had to take water from the public taps and the 
rest from taps provided in the sheds. No charge was payable for water by the 
pullers except in the casf? of two sheds where they had to pay 2 to 4 annas a 
year per head. In the case of the new hostels, however, water charge is extra 
and is imid to be excessive. 

Kent. —Pullers are required to pay a rent of 12 annas per month per head 
in tl;e case of the new hostels and 8 annas in the case of the old. A 
charge of 8 annas jjcr head is collected itivariably by the Chawdkris in respect 
of private sheds. "With regard to the payment of rent and other charges, 
pullers are individually responsible to the chaivdhris. 

Light —None of the sheds (new barracks included) visited by me is fitted 
with electric light. Kerosene or mustard oil lamps are supposed to be in 
use, rile expense being borne by the chawdhris. My personal experience is that 
dim lights are provided in rickshaw sheds by the chaivdhris but there is no light 
in sheds which are used for sleeping purposes. 

Sanitary conJiiions.~T!he general sanitarj- conditions in the new barrack* 
and a few other sheds are good, but in a very large number of sheds, including 
municipal ones, they are unsatisfactory. Most of the sheds have not been white¬ 
washed for years. 

Wtlfart activities. 

Nothing has so far been done by the Municipal Board, the chawdhris or 
the rickshaw pullers themselves to start any welfare work. There is, for 
example, no provision for indoor or out-door games and fer special night adult 
schools for their education. There are no special libraries and reading rooms 
for literate pullers. No entertainment in the form of radio, etc., is provided 
for them. Pullers would appreciate light music, if some arrangements were 
made by the city fathers. As it is, they often spend their leisure in singing. 

Clothing. —Like housing, cloLhing or the livery is also provided generally 
by tbe chawdhris. Each puller is given two shirts, two pajamas and • 
turban bj" the clutivdhris who recover the cost of these articles m easy instal- 
ni; nts of 8 to 12 oiinns pc’’ month. The puller is responsible for the washing, 
which he geuerallj' does himself. A more satisfactory arrangement exists in 
■oTue of the bote’s. In one ho el, for example, a puller is supplied two com¬ 
plete uniforms >oat, pajama, turban, hvla, patties and belts) and a nominal 
amount of one rupe^ per month per puller is deducted for washing and repair* 
of the uniforms. In another hotel, on the other hand, uniforms, blanket* 
and clusters are provided by the management without any charge. The pul¬ 
lers in y, third hotel are supplied uniforms by t’be chawdhris at three rupee* 
aud eight annas for the season. 
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iThe peni^aAl 'belionginga of> the pullers are only a f«w. More often 
thail not, they have one blanket and a carpet each. Some of them havo old 
jersfes ior ■winter use. Those who stay on in winter have some iiioi'e clothing 
in tie shape of yvavm bandies or second-hand winter wears. Judged from the 
native of .their work, th6 clothing of pullers in the private and municipal sheds 
is injsnfficient, and the possibilities of their exposure to cold are consequently 
many. They have generally no footwears when they go out with rickshaws in 
summer, but otherwise ,tliey do use mostly cheap shoes. 

Earnings of Chawdhria. 

My ■treatment of the economic condition of ricksha'w pullers will not be 
complete unless I refer to the earnings of the chawdhris. There are at pre¬ 
sent B5 ehawdhtis owning 2 to 22 rickshaws each according to their financial 
position. The capital outlay in this trade naturally varies with the number 
of: ritk^aws. The purchase price of a new rickshaw would be in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Rs. 400 in normal times. The rickshaws are generally purchas¬ 
ed sepond-hand and the price today ranges between Rs. 150 and Rs. 400 accord¬ 
ing tp the oPodition of the rickshaw. 

li’rom the evidence of most of the chaivdhris and a perusal of their 
account I books, wherever possible, it transpires that the gross earnings per 
ricksiaw come.to Rs. 1|8|- per day, i.e., Rs. 45|- per month. 

Depreciaiion .—The normal life of a rickshaw is 10 years according to the 
evidence of both the chawdhris and the manufacturers and, naturally, the 
depreciation charge should be estimated at 10 per cent, or roughly Rs. 3 per 
month. ' 


Annual repairs .— The yearly expenses on repairs and municipal taxes of a 
rickshaw are as follows :— 


Table XIV. 

Serial Ko. 

Items. 


Yearly expenditure. 


Rs. 

1 Bobber tyres and tubes .. 60 

2 Painting .. .. .. 7 

; 8 Upholstery, leather work, and wages of Mochi ... .. 35 

4 Kerosene oil, axle grease, etc. .. .. .. 16 

6 Municipal +ax (Levied on both private and public rickshaws) .. 8 

fl liioense fee. (Levied on public rickshaws only) .. .. 3* (Rs. 4 for old 

type rickshaw). 

T JUiaoellaneeus repairs and renovations .. 16 

Total .. 133 

lllieije figui’es have been arrived at as a result of my discussions with the 
rickslinw manufacturers and repairers, the chaivdhris and others concerned. 
They i^liow. a monthly average of Rs. 11 per rickshaw on repairs. Besides, the 
monihly expenses on illegal gratification, which is alleged to be very common 
in tha, Punjab, may be estimated roughly at Re. 1]- per month. The montidy 
profit and loss account in respect of one rickshaw may thus be as under :— 

Rupees three will be charged for license for a rickshaw of the new light pattern 
an desfribed below :— 

‘ (a) Hood and apron made of water-proof canvas. 

‘ (b) 1'/eather screen fitted with mica. 

(c) Wheels of the light ‘cycle’ type and 'fitted with solid or pnenmatie 

tytes 
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Tjlbux XY. 

Profit and loss account. 


Depreciation 

Repairs 

Illegal gratification 
Profit per lickabav 


Total 


Rs. 

S'! 

11 
1 > 
so 


Income ; Re. 4S 


4S £U. 4S 


I'his account does not take into consideration the overhead charges and 
the incidence of rent. Taking into account all the factors, I find that tho 
iucoin of a chawdhri ^v•ould be slightly less than Rs. 30|- per rickshaw per ^ 
month. A rjckshaw manufacturing shop hires out rickshaws to certain hotels 
at Its. 221- rickshaw per month with responsibility for minor repairs on the 
part of the hirer. This confirms my conclus on that the ownership of rickshaw! 
should rest with pullers. This would mean increased earnings for them. 

/ 

I may here state the charges which the chawdhris had to pay for 18 municipal 
sheds in the different parts of the town. These, sheds are put to auction every 
year ; the chawdhris offering the highest bid being allowed to take them 
over 'I'lie Municipality realised a total income of Rs. 16,150[-, from thif 
source in 1944-45. 

PART. 11. 

MADRAS. 

The popularity and the success of rickshaw transport in Madras City 
may be attributed mainly to three factors. Firstly, the city is far-flung over 
a wide^ area of nearly 30 square miles, but is inadequately served by modern 
means of communio.aiions*. Secondly, a considerable labour force is available 
for rickshaw pulling, drawn mainly from the depressed classes of the adjoining 
tUstricts. Thirdly, there are large open space3 in- different parts of the city, 
where rickshaw pullers, along with many othera, pf , their kinsmen, can put up 
cheap huts for themselves. 

Employment. 

The following data, obtained from the office of the Deputy Commissioner 
of Police (Traffic), Madras, show how the number of public rickshaws aud 
licensed pullers in Madras City (excluding certain outskirts such as Saidapet 
and Tambaram) has steadily increased in order to meet the increasing de¬ 
mands of a growing population :— 


• The number of passenger buses (with a maximum cairying capacity of 21 
persons per bus) ];lying witliin city limits is 145. The Madras Electric Tramways 
have 33 miles of truck and the number of cars is 88. The total mileage of the South 
Indian Railway eind the M.S.M. Railway passing 'through city limita is about 15, 
and the service does not, however, materially benefit either tho inner uieas or the 
coi^sted parts of Ihe city. The bullock and the-horse-drawn carts, which figure very 
prominently in the. smaller towns of the province, are also strikingly few in Madras, 
mainly because of the high-cost of:drought animala and ithe acaj^oity .of f pddar. 
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Tabpb XVI. 

Tear. 

Total number 
of public 
rickshaws.* 

• 

Total number 
of licensed 
pullers. 

Estimated 
population of 
the city in 
lakhs. 

193J5-39 

. 2.746 


\ 7-06 

1936-37 

2,140 

Records not 

y 7-21 

1937-38 

.. Records not 

available. 

J 7-36 


available. 



1938-39 

2.418 

6,260 

7-91 

1939-40 

3,312 

4,687 

7-68 

1940-41 

. 3,112 

4,691 

7-69 

1941-43 

4,013 

6,600 

7-82 

1942-43 

3,674 

6,530 

7-95 

I943-44t 

4,031 

6,931 

8-08 

ig44-45t 

4,000 

6,122 

8-21 


ApAn from these public rickshaws, there are about 500 private rickshaws, 
owned tnainly by middle class people. These vehicles, like the public 
rickshaws, pay 1ases to the Corporation at the rate of Rs. 3 per half year but 
are not registered with the; Police Department. Nor are the pullers of these 
vehicles required to take out licences. In almost all cases, the owners of these 
private rickshaws utilise the seiwices of their pullers as domestic servants and 
pay theim a regular monthly wage ranging from Rs. 20 to Rs. 30. Moreover, 
there is no restriction, whatsoever, regarding the number of persons that can be 
carried at a time in these private rickshaws as in the case of public rickshaws. 

Rrt'^inon and i-asie composition .—An analysis of the data in the 
Pullers'’ Register maintained by the Deputy Commissioner of Police (Traffic), 
Madras, for 194.’l-44 shows that 4,654 ( 78.5 per cent.) out of a total of 5,931 
registered pulhu's, are Tamils, and that the rest are Telugus. Classified ac¬ 
cording to religion, it is found that 5,777 (or 97.4 per cent.) are Hindus. 95 
(or 1.6 per cent.) are Muslims apd that 59 (or 1 per cent.) are Christians. 

Sonrees of labour supply .—In the latter half of 1944, when the present 
enquiry was undertaken, a random sample of 744 pullers were questioned on 
various points relating to their places of origin, lite;racy, civil condition and 
indebtedness. The data in the following table relate to the place of origin of 
these samples. 

•Statistics of public rickshaws and licensed pullers are-for the financial year 
ending $lst March. The estimated population of the city as published in the annual 
administration re])OTts of the Madras Corporation is based upon the vital statistic! 
of the fiealth Iiepartment and should be regarded only as an estimate. 

t A preliminary census carried out by the A.R.P. personnel in connection with 
the introduction of rationing revealed that the population of the city in 1943 was 
9.88 lakhs as against the estimated figure of 8.08 lakhs. It is bclievc-d that the 
population in 1945 would be over 10 lakhs, if the military personnel are also included- 

J Since the financial year 1943-44, the Commissioner of Police, Madras, has 
ivstriotAd the number of pnblio rickshaws in the city to 4,000. 
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Tabi® XVIi. 


Percsntaga of poUsra 
Total number from each area to 
from oaoh tho total number of 
area. pullers questioned. 


TAMIL. 


(1) Chinglopet .. 

148 

19-9 

(2) South Aroot 

268 

36-0 

(3) Madras 

103 

13-8 

(4) Oih^r Timil districts, mainly Triohinopoly, Salem, Ramnad 

63 

8-6 

and Tinnevelly. 



(8) Pondiohorry.. 

11 

1-6 

Total 

693 

79-T 

TELUGU. 



(9) Hyderabad .. 

98 

13-2 

(7) Tclu-jii districts of the Madras Province (Guntur. Nellore 

63 

7-1 

and Klstna). 




Total 161 20-3 


Qbakd Total 744 100-0 



I'lin mai'ority of pullers stated that they did not find work in their 
villages all the year round and were therefore compelled to migrate to the city. 
The data in Table XVII given above corroborate the observations of the pullers 
as all tue places of recruitment are such as have few irrigation facilities 
and are not capable of offering any avenues for the employment of agricultural 
labour throughout the year. In this respect, conditions in Madras are identi¬ 
cal with those which prevail in several towns of China where, too, labour for 
rickshaw pulling migrates to cities during the olf-jseason in agriculture, as can 
be seen from the following passage* :— 

“ The most popular means of passenger conveyance in Chinese towns is 
the rickshaw. According to the census, Shanghai alone in the year 1024 
issued over 10,000 licenees for riehshaus. In 1925, there wert in Peking 
35 000 ricksliaws with 5.5.000 rickshaw coolies. These coolie.; come mostly 
from the surrounding rural districts and take to rickshaw pulling as spare 
time occupation. These coolie,s, mostly farm-hands, remain in the citj' for 
only a season of the year and return to their country when their labour is 
required on the farms.” 

Several pullers hailing from tlie h'^o neiglihouving di.stricts of Chingleret and 
South Arcot alleged that they were compellQd to take to rickshaw-pulling in 
Madras not only because of lack of employment as agricultural labourers but 
also because of oppression by castemeu and rackrenting by landlords. 

As per informat’on given by the 744 pullers referred to above, 24.1 
per cent. (179) were ab^'ent from the city for a period extending up to three 
months and 60.6 per cent. (451) from four to six months. Pullers who work 
all through the year constitute only 13.0 per cent. (97 out of 744) and almost 
all of them declared themselve.s to be permanent residents of Madras Citj'. 

• Chinese Economic Bulletin, 10th October 1925, No. 242. 
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Jlkire instrnctive than the study ^of the xsanses for the inflow of “isri- 
cultnriil labourers into the city as rickshaw pullers is the study of “ years 
entirelj-^ missed ” by them. Only 2.3 per cent, of the pullers (17 out of 744) 
misse^ their job for a period ranging from 1 to 3 years. Of these, 10 were 
from Villagers and 7 from Madras City proper. The ‘ village pullers ’ attri¬ 
buted this to their own illness or domestic calamities such as deaths in the 
family. In the case of the ‘ Madras pullers the reasons ^ven were that they 
ohaii^d over to other occupations such as jiitka* drimng or working as 
cooliefe in army-clothing departments or in the building trade. 'When question¬ 
ed fitrther why they did not continue in these jobs, they confessed that they 
were discharged by their employers for some reason or other and that they 
were therefore obliged to revert to rickshaw pulling. The truth is that rick¬ 
shaw pulling is more or less an unskilled job and very few pullers seem to be 
capable of engaging themselves in any skilled occupation. There is a humorous 
saying current m Madras—“ Once a rickshaw puller, always a rickshaw 
puller 

This does not mean that a puller works as a puller all the time. The 
strai? involved is so great that many pullers give up the job after some years of 
work, The following table shows the frequency distribution of the period of 
regukir employment of the 744 pullers questioned by my staff ;— 

Table XVIII. 

Peroontage to th* 

Period of regularamployment. Total number of total number of 

pullcrj in each period. pul’em. 


] Up to 1 year 



130 

17-8 

3 2 —6 years 



340 

45-7 

3 6—10 years 



170 

22-9 

i 11—IS years 



46 

6-2 

6 16—-20 years 



39 

6-2 

Oj. Over 30 years 


.. ^ .. ..^ 

•19 

2-6 


Total „ 744 i 100-0 


Though there may be a certain element of error in the data of period 
of ijegular employment as supplied by these illiterate pullers, the general trend 
revqalcd by them is unmistakable. For, it is seen that 17.5 per cent, of the 
pulliers are those wlio have worked up to only one year. 45.7 per cent, have 
wodked only-from two to five years. Those who have worked regularly for a 
period of over 30 years arq found to constitute only 13.9 per cent. It is clear 
beypnd doubt that the majority of puHers drop out within a period of 10 years 
and revert to other occupations and that their places are t.aken by new recruits. 
This ctmclusiou is corroborated further by my analysis of the age-distribution 
of all the licensed pullers in 1943-44. as lecorded in the PuUqr.s’ Regi.ster m?iiii- 
taiged by the Deputy Commissioner of Police (TrafiRc), Madras. 

Age distribution. 

Prom the analysis of the age distribution of pullers given in the follow¬ 
ing table, it cart be seen that the vast majority of pullers (69.3 per cent.) com- 
pr^ing the second, the third and the fourth age-group-s are between 21 and 35 
ye4^s of age and that those who are 43 and above form c nly 35 per cent. This 
ha$ a bearing upon the practical question cf fixing the age limit for pullers. 
Both the Commissioner of Police and the Commissioner of the Madras Coqjora- 
tjcn have suggested that the puller should be not less than 20 and not more than 
45, If such an age limit is fixed, it is obvious that 9.8 per cent, or about 600 

* Jutks u a horse-drawn vehicle. 
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pullers would be thrown out of their jobs. It is this prospect of unemployment 
among pullers that has made the President of the Mddras Rickshaw Pullers’ 
Assoeiation to record his dissent to this proposal unless old age pensions are 
instituted for them. 


Taele XIX. 


Serial 

No. 

Ag*«group. 



Total number of 
pullers in each group. 

Percentage of each 
group to tbe total 
number of pulleri. 

1 .. 

l.'S—20 .. 



145 

2-4 

a .. 

21—25 .. 



1,233 

20*8 

s .. 

26—30 .. 



1,711 

28*8 

4 .. 

31—35 .. 



1,165 

19-7 

6 .. 

36—40 .. 



789 

13-3 

6 .. 

41—45 .. 



452 

7-6 

7 .. 

46—60 .. 



280 

4>8 

8 ... 

61 aud over 



,, 156 

2-6 




Total 

6,931 

100*0 


Literacy. 

Out of the 744 pullers covered, only 33 (or 4.4 per cent.) were literate, 
i.e., those who knew how to read and write a letter in their own mother-tongue. 
The remaining 711, constituting just over tio per cent, of the total, were 
illiterate. 

Dependants. 

Out of a total of 744 pullers, 565 or 75.9 per cent, declared themselves 
married and the remaining unmarried. The following table shows the dis¬ 
tribution of families according to the number of dependants ;— 

Table XX. 

Frequency distribution of dependants. 


Number of dopoudaiixts. No. dopoudants 1 to 2 3 to 4 6 to 6 7 and 

above 


Number of families .. .. 120 274 241 89 20 


Tht'Ugh a large majority were married, only about 36 per cent, lived 
with their families in Madras. The recent floods which-washed away seveiral 
huts are said to have been responsible for many pullers sending away their 
families to villages. Whatever be the cause, there is no denying that this 
condition is not conducive to healthy moral life among the pullers. In an 
enquiry conducted in 1932 by the TripUcane Sociological Brotherhood, it was 
ncticed that, in some of the cheris (dwellings of outeastes), the proportion,of 
children to the adult population was strikingly small providing evidence for 
concluding that some were living with their ‘ mistresses ’, leaving their wives 
and children in villages. In the present enquiry, as many as 15, out of a total 
of 744 pullers, admitted openly that they were living with their ‘ mistresses ’ 
in the city. 

Socio-Economic Organisation of Tamil Pullers. 

This account of the conditions of rickshaw pullers n^ay well close with a 
CC'DofL 
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brief d^ription of certain peculiar featuree of the socio-economic orf anisation 
of the jt^amil pullers ;— 

Firstly, each chert has its own recognised headman who is the presiding 
authoAy at the social and religious functions of its residents. It is he who 
also settles petty disputes among them. These features of community organisar 
tion which are the survivals of ancient Dravidian village government are cer¬ 
tainly papable of lurther development in any scheme of improvement of condi¬ 
tions olf rickshaw pullers. 

SoBondly, the Tamil rickshaw pullers throughout the city have evolved 
and aue observing certain well-defined rules and regulations of their own for 
carrying on their work, and the following among them are of special in¬ 
terest ^ 

(ah Each puller must attach himself to a particular ‘ standthe plaee 
recogmsed by the Police for the parking of rickshaws and no puller is allowed 
to picit up passengers from the ‘ stand ’ to which he does not belong. Any 
new eiiTaut has to be a ‘ probations: ’ (that is, not allowed to park his 
rickshjw in the ‘ stand ’) until he is ‘ admitted ’ as a member of the ‘ stand ’. 

(1^) At certain ‘ stanc^ there are even elaborate conventions concern¬ 
ing the picking of passengei's. For example, at some of 'the ‘ stands ’ of 
Mount Road, a puller, who cries out first for a passenger or the one who first 
draws out his rieksliaw towards the passenger, is given the right of priority 
in negotiating the fare. Similarly, there are rules regarding the fixing up of 
fares hnd the settlement of disputes arising therefrom. 

[i) Each ‘ stand ’ has a ‘ headman ’ appointed by the membCTs of the 
‘ ataud ' by common consent and his decisions are accepted as final in all dis¬ 
putes (among its members. 

(d) The punishment for any violation of the rules of the ‘stand’ is a 
fine which may extend to Rs. 5 per offence. But, as a rule, the fine is limited 
to a ffcw annas and the amount collected is utilised for purchasing pansupari 
(betel leaf and arecanut) and distributing it among the members. If the 
amount is large, it is devoted to the performance of ‘ pujas ’ to the ‘ deity ’ of 
the ‘ sitand ’ or the gods and goddesses of the temples "In their native villages. 

(e) All pullei-s join together and celebrate certain festivals, particularly 
the JMudha P-uja, by collecting subscriptions among themselves at the rate of 
one auna per week for a period of 8 weeks prior to the due date of the festival. 

Indebtedness. 

Ifidebtedness being a chronic and universal disease among the poor in 
India, there is nothing to be surprised at either the volume of debt or the 
purposes for which money is borrowed. According to my enquiries, only 287 
out of a total of 744 (or 38.6 per cent.) were found to be free from debt and 
the v»st majority, i.e., 457 (61.4 per cent.) were therefore indebted. Of the 
latter, 57 were without any dependants to support. The total amount of debt 
of alt indebtedness persons was Rs. 51,465. Indebtedness per capita wa» 
thu.s Rs. 112. The following table shows the distribution of debt according to 
the sjie of the family :— 

Table XXI. 


Indehtedress of families according to the number of dependants. 


Ifanjbor of depondanti. 

No do- 
pendants. 

1—2 

3—4 

6—6 

7—8 

ToUl 

Kumb^r of families 

87 

169 

184 

61 

16 

46T 

Amoutit of debt (Rs.) 

Avoraoe amonnt of debt per 
fen^y (R«.) 

6,718 

17,422 

17,288 

6,840 

8,187 

61,466 

118 

103 

113 

111 

IM 

111 


Th« followingf table ahowe the diatributioa of indebted nereont aeeordin^^ 
to the amount of debt ;— 


Table XXIL 


X 

n 

in 

IV 


V 


vr 

Ko. of penoM 
in d«bt. 

Kamber of per- 
lons free from 
debt. 

Debt between 
R3. 1 k SO. 

Debt between 
Rg. SO k 100. 

Debt between 
R«. 101 k 200. 

Debt over 
Ri. 200. 

_ 

Vo. of 

%*g« 
No. of 

%&(?« 

’ No. of 

No. 

%»g® 

of 

No. 

%»g« 

of 

%*g« 

No. of 

total. 

total. 

Col. 1. 


Col. 1. 


Col. 1. 

Col. 1 

457 51-4 

387 38-5 

197 43-1 

124 

27-1 

91 

19-9 

45 9-9 


(a) Causes of indebtedness. —Analysinc: the distribution of debt accord¬ 
ing to causes it was found that the 457 persons in debt had takeri altogether 
478 loans for various purposes. The following table shows the total number 
of loans taken, the purposes for which they were taken and the average amount 
of loan in each account :— 

Table XXIII. 


Come of debt. 


No, of 
loans 
taken. 

%age of 
all 

loana. 

Amount 
of debt 
(Rs.) 

%age of 
total 
debt. 

Average 
amount of 
debt (Rt.) 

All esTiMt 


478 

100 

61,466 

100 

119 

H •rrioga 


184 

38-5 

20,140 

391 

109 

SiokneM 


6 

1-1 

310 

0-6 

51 

Beoth .. 


21 

4-4 

1,570 

31 

75 

Litigation 


• • • • 



■ • 


PnrohMa of land 


31 

6-6 

6,060 

9-8 

103 

Domeetio needf 


174 

36-4 

14,470 

23-1 

83 

IfiioeUaneona 


23 

4-8 

1,100 

21 

4 

Aneectrol 


40 

8-3 

8,826 

17-2 

221 


This table shows that loans on account of marriages and domestic needs 
constitute nearly 76 per cent, of all loans and 67 per cent, of total debt. 
While the proportion of loans on account of these two factors is about equal, 
debt incurred on account of marriages is 13 per cent, higher than debt incurred 
for meeting domestic needs. The average amount of loans for marriages is 
also higher by Ks. 26|- than the average amount of loans for domestic needs. 
Ancestral debt follows next accounting for a little over 17 per cent, of the total 
debt. Though the number of cases of debt inherited is 8 per cent, of ^1 loans, 
the average amount of debt on this account is the highest of all, being Rs. 221 
as compared with Rs. 83 for domestic needs and Rs. 109 for marriaiesu Al¬ 
together, the predominance of debt for consumption purposes is obvious. 

(b) Sources of borrowing .—It may be notfrd here that the migratory 
character of the pullers and the absence of any pledgable property with them 
scare away the professional moneylender. This is why the Marwari does not 
come into the picture. The pullers’ moneylenders, according to enquiries, are 
their own village kinsmen who had come earlier and had built up small Savings 
ty frug^ living while in the service of the local municipal corporation or 
similar institutions in the aity. It is their small capital resources as well as 
their intimate knowledge of the conditions of their borrowers which explain 
this special t3q>e of moneylenders among the pullers. 
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Ahother interesting aspect of the problem of indebtedness among pnllera 
it the method by which the creditors collect the interest as well as the 
principal due to them. In fact, these creditors lend only small sums, usually 
Rs. 10, but deduel interest for a month (calculated at one anna or twa annas 
per i{ui)ee per month— i.e., at 75 or 150 per cent, per annum respectively) 
at the. time of paying the principal. Thereafter, the creditor starts collecting 
the enitire principal in small instalments of As. 5 per day. so that a borrower 
of Rs. 10 repays the debt in 32 days. It is a very common sight to see these 
monejilenders -visiting rickshaw stands or cheris every day for collecting their 
dues. 

During the course of my investigations, it was found that, in the case 
of 54 but of a Total of 478 loans (11.3 per cent.), the borrowers did not know 
the tefms on -which they had borrowed money as their creditors went on collect¬ 
ing interest for an indefinite period. In the case of 26 loans (5.4 per cent.), 
the botrrowers stated that they had borrowed by usufructuary mortgage of their 
land and that they were therefore not paying any interest. The following 
table gives the frequency distribution of the remaining 398 cases of loans 
borro-wed at different rates of interest. 

Tablk XXIV. 


Rate % per annum. Up 9 
to 

12 16 

18 

to 

181 

24 

30 

37i 

78 

112| 

160 

300 Total, 

No. of lioane in each 26 10 

category, 

%ofeaiih category to 

60 0 

24 

13 

4 

16 

112 

6 

123 

6 398 

thfitqtal number of 6-4 2-0 10'4 2*0 
478 Iqans. 

80 

2>8 

0-9 

3-3 

23-4 

1*0 

28-8 

,1-3 83-3 


The data given above show clearly that by far the largest number of loans 
(123) had been borrowed at tlm enormously usurious rates of 150 per cent, per 
annum and that the next largest group (112) paid interest at the rate of 75 per 
cent, per annum. 

Ilealth. 

In the absence of any medical examination, it is vei-y difficult to describe 
the general health of the rickshaw pullers in Madras City. Three important 
points^ should however be borne in mind in this connection. P rs'-'y, +bp vest 
ma.ioijity of pullers (69.3 per cent.) arc in the prime of their ma-'bond. 
Secondly, all but 13 ner cent, of nullers. who are -nermanent residents of Madra-^, 
are dfa-wn^ from fhe class of agricultural labourers and continue to have their 
contact with theii- villages by periodically \n'siting them during the time of 
sowii^ and harvesting. Thirdly, th^y lead a Imrdv life and 1 iv'e in thn onen. 

Prpi‘alent dtsertscs.—Xevertheless, as pointed ont by the Health Officer 
of the Madras Oornoration, the rickshaw pullers suffer from several common 
ailmeuts to wliic-h under-nourished people are generally liable, and in parti¬ 
cular from cold, cough, bronchitis and fever, on account of their frequent ex¬ 
posure to sun and rain. Several pullers admitted that they siilTer very fre¬ 
quently-from headache and fever but that they seldom go to any dispensary 
or hqspital since lliey get tbemselves easily cured by a few simple indigenous 
drug*. In eases of serious illness, they go to their nativq villages and consult 
the Ifjcal physicians. 


K Clothing. 

pullers is neither clean nor adequate and this may in 
itse f hr responsible for several cases of cough and cold due to exposure. 
*Males mually have two dhoUes and two shirts (or vests) and their women- 



folk generally hare two tirees. Childrei;. below 5 have practically no cloia- 
ing. Some pullers wear small pieces of cloth as their turban, while some 
others use old hats to serve the same purpose. Vary few pullers use any foot¬ 
wear at all as it is costly, though some wear old and cast-away tennis shoes. 

Diet and drink. 

Tile diet of the vast majority of pullers consists entirely of the rationed 
quantity of rice besides one vegetable or dol. Meat is used on festive occasions 
only, though cheap fish is taken usually once a week. 

Almost all pullers chew betel leaves and arecanut and the majority 
smoke hidis. The Telugu pullers smoke a strong type of country made 
‘ cheroot ’ or ‘ cigar ’ to which they are accustomed in their _ native villages. 
Alcoholic drink is the m 9 st common evil among all rickshaw pullers. 
In fact, they say that they cannot pull rickshaws unless they drink toddy 
(fermented juice of palmyra or cocoanut). It may be noted here that the 
womenfolk among them drink as well and that children are also brought up iu 
this habit from their very childhood. Enquiries at the cherts of the^ Tamil 
pullers show that a puller spends about a quarter of his monthly earnings on 
drinks, both for himself and his family. Those who live alone in the. city 
spend even half their earnings while confirmed drunkards go to the extent 
of borrowing money, if their earnings are not sufficient for this purpose. The 
Telugu pullers are. however, moderate in this respect, as they drink only once 
a week—that is every Sugiday afternoon, which is their usual rest-period for 
the week. 

Working Hours. 

The hours of work for rickshaw pullers in Madras City are not regulated. 
The puller is his own master and this is indeed one of the reasons for many 
Adi Dravidas taking to rickshaw pulling in preference to other unskilled oc¬ 
cupations, such as hand-cart pulling and .splitting of fuel wood. 

The working hours of a puller depend partly upon his needs for money 
and partly upon the conditions of passenger traffic in the particular parts of 
the city wherein he works. A puller works ordinarily eighty to ten hours per 
day as that much time is necessary to enable him to earn his income for paying 
the hire eharges for his rickshaw and meeting his daily' expenses. But, ^ on 
account of the strenuous character of the job, a puller who earns the requisite 
iri'-onie during a shorter period usually hands over his rickshaw to some either 
pullci in consideration of a commission of 2 to 4 annas. This practice of one 
puller hiring out his hired rickshaw to another puller is due to the fact th|at 

(i) the number of public rickshaws is limited to 4,000, whereas there are 
nearly 6,000 licensed pullers, 

(ii) the poorer pullers are not able to find the necessary deposit to hire 
out rickshaws for themselves, and that 

(iii) there is frequent absenteeism due to pullers' returning to their 
villages. Thw practice lends to in-esuonpible handling of rickshaws and 
sometimes even to vehicles falling in the 5 ands of unlicensed pullers- 

Bicksbaw traffic is heavy in all the congested parts of the city and on 
all the ‘ stands ’ wh’ch are located close to schools, hospitals, hotels, picture houses, 
etc. It is also fairly heavy in many of the narrow streets of George Town, 
where there are ne'ther tram nor bus facilities. ‘ Stands ’ situated close to the 
beach enjoy a fairly large volume of traffic during the evening hours of fair 
weather. Arrival and departure timings of trains on the two raihv».y 
stations—Egmore and Central—are also the busiest hours for the rickshaw 
pullers of the adjacent ‘ stands 
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4 point eonaiderable importance in eonneotion 
tioxu of a puller is the question of fixing a limit to the 
L can carry in a rickshaw at a time. The President of Ae Madr^ 

Shaw Pullers’ Association asserts that the enforcement of ^e 

one person should he carried at a time has resu^d m co^ider^l® ^ ^ 

pullsr without materially reducing his strain. He sa^ “ Vbshaw as 

one passenger was allowed to be carried, more people Ravelled 
it wL chMper for short-distance transport (the fare being divided 
pnss{^ieers)^than even the tram, and that pullers ^d therefore a . 

not bnly by way of fares but also by way of tips from them on the plea o 
heaiHer strain. While this is undoubtedly true, there is no 
enfdrcement of the rule by the police since the 12th 

wel(iomed by the public, particularly because it seeks to reduce the he^y stmn 
impbsed on pullere. In this connection it is necesrary to J® 

bnStght to my notice by several pullers questioned by me. Fi”tly, the enforce 
mei/of this rule is not stringent enough so much so that pulkra, ^ 
pineh of money, are tempted to violate the rule by taking their chances of 
esciing Lection by the Police. Secondly, if detected On! 

like y to get away from the clutches of the law by illegal gratification. One 
pul er cleverly asked why the puller alone should be punched when the 
pas lengers are also equally guilty and argued that the most effective way of 
enforcing the rule would be to punish the puller and the passenger. 

The chawdhri system. 

The provision of public rickshaw transport in Mad^ city is almost en¬ 
tirely in the hands of a multitude of petty capitaliste since out of a total of 
4.000 registered public rickshaws, puller-owned vehicles (according t® ‘he 
statement of the Deputy Commi.ssioner of Police, Madras), 

T The Police Department maintains a register of owners of public ncksha^ 
under sections 4 and 9 of the Madras Hackney Carriages Act of 1911^ 
The total number of entries of the names of owners in the registers for 
is 3912 Since the names of some of the owners are repeated more th^ once, 
when they retrisfer their vehicles at different dates, it is not easv to know the 
exact number of rickshaw owners. The Inspector-in-eharge of the registration 
of these vehicles, however, estimates that the total number of owners would he 
orJlv 1 500 Again, as the head of a family who owms several rickshaws gets the 
■•''fiieles registered in the names of different members, particularly the women¬ 
folk witli a view to evading some taxes it is not possible to determine the exact 
number of ‘ families ’ which control these niihlic rii’kshaws. The Imspector, 
rmerred to above, estimates these families to-he about 600 in all. 

Though the Madras Corporation collects the vehicle tax and the Police 
Department res'isters the public rickshnw. neither of tliese two bodies has laid 
down an\ re^nlations regarding the hire charges payable by the puller to 
the owner. For several vears no to 1932. these charges stood at As. 4 per day 
pir vehicle. Between 1932 and 1941, they were As. 6 per day. In 1942, _ on 
aeconnt of the evacuation in the city due to the threat of Japanese bombing, 
owners reduced the rates to As. 4 per day. Since 1943, the rates have been 
raised to As. 7 in the case of old vehicles and As. 8 in the ease of new ones on 
the plea of higher costs and repair charges. 

The conditions of the upkeep and maintenance of rickshaws are a matter of 
private oral agreement between the owner and the puller. According to the 
npreenient the owner is responsible for paying the “ Vehicle Tax” to the 
Corporation (Rs. 3 per half year) and the ” registration fee ” (As. 4 per 
vehicle per year) to the Police Department, besides ineeting all repair charges, 
ithich amount to Rs. 18 at present as against half this amount in 1939. The 
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puller, on his part, undertakes the responsibility for the safe custody of the 
Tehicle and its upkeep in sound running condition and paying the license fee 
of Rs. 6 per year to the Police Department. He is also required to pay a 
caution deposit varying from Rs. 2 to Rs. 10, according to his relationship with 
the rickshaw owner. 

It may be noted here that the Chatvdhris have no responsibility, what¬ 
soever, with regard to the provision of uniform or housing facilities for |)ullers 
or of sheds for the parking of their rickshaws. There are, however, cases of 
some owners who have built tenements for pullers on their private land, or in 
portions of their own workshops, to provide shelter for the pullers and the 
vehicles. But in all such cases, I found them charging very high rents for the 
same. 

Defects of the system .—The existing arrangement for public rickshaws 
suffers from three main defects :— 

Firstly, their ownership by a multitude of petty capitalists leads to a. great 
deal of waste and indicates in a general way the disorganised character of this 
transport service. 

Secondly, the hire system leads to irresponsible handling of vehicles by 
pullers and to much unnecessary and avoidable expenditure by way of repairs. 

Thirdly, owners experience considerable difiSculties in collecting hire 
charges. 

The unsatisfactory character of the existing system has led to two interest¬ 
ing developments. The first is the case of some owners entrusting the 
responsibility of collecting the hire charges to middlemen paying them a com- 
nikrion of Ea. 1 per vehicle per month. The second is the case of some oivners 
maintaining their own workshops for the repair of their vehicles, as professional 
workshop owners charge exorbitant rates, particularly at the time of the 
registration of vehicles with the Police Department. The necessity of 
maintaining such a large number of petty workshops provides yet another proof 
of the inefficient character of the existing system. 

Costs of xnanufadture and replacement. 

Unlike Simla, where rickshaws are of luxurious design and are estiipated 
to cost about Rs. 400, the pre-war cost of a public rickshaw in Madras was only 
Rs. 70 as against the estimated cost of Rs. 250 in 1944, as shown in the follow¬ 
ing table :— 

Tabu XXV. 


Serial Itemi. 

No. 


1939 

1944 



Bs. 

Bs. 

1 Upholeterj 


5 

16 

1 Cnihibna 


6 

10 

t Varnish 

./ 

S 

16 

4 W< Oden parts (wheels and bodj) .. 


20 

60 

< Iron parts (Channel, springs, etc.) 

« . 

26 

126 

4 RnbMr tyres .. 

. . 

10 

25 


Total .. 70 2S0 


During the pre-war period, besides getting the vehicles repainted every year, 
uf)hol8tery, cushions and rubber tyres, the wooden and the iron parts were 
required to be replaced after one, three and ten years respectively. But, how, 
in view of the fact that materials are not easily available, the police are not 
■triot and henea the owners continue to use the old parts for double the period 
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they ate meant for (except in the case of the iron parts). Basing the oalcola- 
tions on these facts, the costs of replacement may be worked out as follows :~ 

Table XXVI. 

Showing ihe costs of replacement as in 1939 and 1944. 

S»ri»)l Itemi. 1039 1944 

Vo. 


1 U|phpl«t«ry "I 

S Cnshioiu f ■ ■ 

> Varnish J 

4 Wooden parts (Whssls, body, etc.) 
I Iron parts 

• . Bmbbertyros .. 


RS. IS. PS. Rl. AS. FS. 

15 0 0 to 0 0 


8 10 8 10 0 0 
2 8 0 12 8 0 
10 0 0 12 8 0 


Total .. 34 2 8 .65 0 0 


Earnings of Chawdhris. 

Making due allowances for depreciation, taxes and petty repairs, the annual 
net income of a chawdhri m respect of a rickshaw works out as follows :— 

Table XXVII. 


— 

1939 


1944 



Rs. 

AS. 

PS. 

Rs. 

AS. 

F9. 

Orost Ineomt. 

At the rate of 8 amas mt day for 300 days, (about 3 months being 

112 

8 

0 

150 

0 

0 

discounted as idle period). 

Dtduetiont. 

(a) Municipal tax 

8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

(6) Regiijtration 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

(e) Depreciation {vide table XXVI) 

34 

2 

8 

65 

0 

0 

(d) Petty repairs 

9 

0 

0- 

18 

0 

0 

Total Dednctions 

49 

6 

8 

79 

4 

0 

Vsi incofit — 

(grots income minus deductions) .. 

63 

1 

4 

70 

12 

0 


It is evident that the chawdhris’ net income per rickshaw today has uxereased 
hy Bs, 7110) 8 as compared with 1939. 

Hire Rates. 

The only important source of income for rickshaw pullers in Madras is 
Iheir earning by way of fare charges from passengers. Tips are not many 
and pullers seldom do any regular coolie work during odd hours. The schedule 
of fare charges is laid down by the Commissioner of Police, Madras, with, the 
previous sanction of the Local Government under section 31 of the Madras 
Hackney Carriages Act (Act V. of 1911 as amended by Act 1 of 1941) 

ih recent years, the rates have been revised twice—first in August 1940 
and then in December 1943. It can be seen from the following table that the 
latest ^•evised rate records an increase of 5u per cent, over the rate which obtained 
in 1940. 

Table XXVIII. 


1943 1940 


(o) For first hour 

(&) Each additional hour or part thereof 
(e) Per trip first half mile ,. 

(d) Every subsequent mile 

(ej Stoppage over i hour or part thereof 


Rb. as. PS. 
0 9 0 
0 4 8 
0 3 0 
0 18 
0 S 0 


Rs. A3. PS. 
0 8 0 
0 3 0 
0 2 0 
0 *1 0 
0 S 0 
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Earningv of pnllen. 

It is difficult to estimate accurately the earnings of riekahaw pt^en in 
Madras eity as there are about 6,000 pullers in all, wfth varying degrees of 
‘ earning capacity ’ (some being alert and clever in picking passengers as 
■well as in bargaining about fares and others not so). Moreover, there are 
260 ‘ stands ’ scattered all over the city where conditions of traffic as well as 
faro charges are of a varying character. The earnings are also irregular, and 
uncertain and no accounts are maintained either by the pullers or by the 
chawdhru. Nevertheless, an attempt has'been made to arrive at a fairly 
reliable estimate, by keeping in view the following facts :— - 

(1) A large number of pullers on a few ‘ stands ’ like those at Bgmore, 
Mount Road and Triplicane were approached direcltly and were questioned 
about their earnings. The answers were that, though irregular, their earning 
would on an average range from Rs. IjS to Rs. 2j8 per working day. This 
means that a puller’s net earnings (gross eamlings minus the hire charged) for 
a complete month would range from Rs. 30 to 60. As against this, allowance 
must be made for 

(a) UlnesB, 

(b) Mackness of demand on particular days, 

(c) loss of income on days when pullers might stand charged, by the 
police for any contravention of traffic regulations, and 

(d) visits to villages on important occasions like marriages or funeral 
ceremonies of relatives. Thus, the net monthly earnings of an average 
puller may stand at Rs. 25 to Rs. 30. 

(2) Pullers of private rickshaws receive a remuneration z^guig from 
Rs. 20 to Rs. 30 and, if the earnings of the pullers of public rickshaws; were 
larger, some of them would make an atteippt to s’witch on to the other side. 

(3) In an enquiry conducted in 1932 by the. Triplicane' Soeiolo^eal 
Brotherhood, the estimated income of the Madras rickshaw puller has been 
given as Rs. 12 per mensem. The Sanitary Welfare League of the Servanta 
of India Society, ii^one of its memoranda presented to the Corporation Special 
Housing Committee of 1933-34, has pointed out that the minimum earnings of 
a puller would be Annas 6 per day and that the maximum earnings wopld be 
Rs. l|8 per day. Sine# there has been a 50 per cent, increas in the scheduled . 
rates of fares and a general increase in the rates paid by passengers at present, 
it is a reasonable estimate to put down the average net earnings of pullers 
between Rs. 25 and Rs. 80 per mensem. 

Supplemeniary earnings .—There are no extra incomes by way of odd coolie 
labour or any appreciable earnings from tips. Tips are not common and the 
income from this source would be about two rupees per month per hea4. 

The advent of the allied military persoimel had been a source of increased 
earnings to pullers on certain * stands ’ near the railway stations, hotels 
and picture houses for some time. Tips were high and the fare, was 
invariably a rupee or more for each trip. But, for one reason or other, ,t!he 
European and American military officers and ranks ha've become wiser by 
experience and the fare paid by them to-day is also at par with others. Several 
pullers earned as much as Rs. 3 to Rs. 5 per day when the Allied troops ftrst 
eame to Madras but this extraordinary phase in the rickshaw trade is fast dia- 
appearing. 

Housing conditions. 

The housing of rickshaw pullers may be treated under two main headings, 
the first concerning the Tehigus and the other the Tamils ; and eateh of these 
may be considered further Under two sub-headings ; one relating to thosb who 
live with their families iu the city and the other to those who live ‘ sihgle ’, 
that is the unmarried as well as the married whose families are left behind in 
villages. 
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Teluau Pullers.-Amone the Telugu pullers, the unmarried as well as 
i.1. ^ A nrVin. livp ‘ aiTiple ’ in the city live in rented houses in. small groups 

iiaSTia S?w^O TlJ\enement.r0Oins rented by them are situated^insome-. 

heS congested parts of Gfeorge Town and lack yentilaUtjn, 
^?ati(5;Tnd Ripeidties such as water and lighting. These 
comoriaa one amall room of about 50 square feet and oim verandaK^but t^ 
occupants,is disproportionately large. The^ates (lo ^lot, howeyer 
sleeo in the open or on the pavements in the city. The common latnnes for 

K S the o^n or on the pavements in the city. The common latnnesTor 
tei>™m rooms b»n. InroHoimt md stinkiog, P”''™ *“ 
us. tUlmblio latrine,.marbv or rase tbemselre, even on the roadside. None 
of.thTtcnements is clectricallv fitted and the onlv available 
a conntir-mRde kerosene oil lamp. Repairs to flooring an ^• 
carried out by landlords whose mam interest, lies m the collection of thmr 
monthtv rents'. Four ont of the seven tenem''nt8 visited bv me have eomtnon 
water taps bnt the rest hav» <o d«pend unon the rmblio tens ontside. Theuer is 
a weir |in each house hut well water is used only for bathing, washing, etc. 

Two different arranjrements for meali have been made hy^he pullers in 
these tenements. In Venketeswaralu Nsidu Street. Grorgc'Town, 10 r.c.c- 
ihaw iiullet»have rented’one room wherein they keep their bores, and pay » 
annas per head per day for th’ree meals cooked and served by n Woman who has 
rentwl the whole house and has sublet it to a nutpber of other people, lii an¬ 
other* estftbli Ament in the same street, 11 pullers have rented a por ion of i lie 
house and encage the services of a woman for cooking their meals. The womm 
and .her husband arc given free board and lodging, to another hovtse, in the 
s8*nr>lopality,- I found that the woman cook -was ^ven Annas 4 per month by 
every^pnller in addition to’her free -board and residence, to t 
mtntiimed establishments, the expenses of the common mess were 
fltrryi dajr and divided'pro-rata’ among the members. 

ihie Telpg’it pullers who dive with their femilies' in. ^ftd’’_esbai‘fl 
S/h)iees. hhiliiig from the.Nizam’s Dominions. They livedn cA,enj like the Tamil 
A'di-rfravida pullers and the. following de.scription of three cJieris, situated in 
^onmth'opedCCi'torge. Town), , will-bring out certain features: of their'housing 
conditions. 


the two last 
calculated 


No. 1, situated at Saravana Mndali Street, Ron'''ithone,. consists of .52 
small huti. each partitioned off from the otheT only by palmvra matting. Roof- 
iwd»*of'old tin’sheets and it is complained that the rooms are very hot during 
the dby; particularly in summer. Moreover, the door-way is so low that one: 
can only enter by souatting; There is only one tap for ad these 52.huts oon- 
tiitiiiitp' a’!tM'al”ciotiul<ition of'214 ppTSP’'’’.s. The of 1'’trin''<« ouY 

is! only two; to’the’premises’of the cheri is situated a well from which all 
ipom^ draw water and take their heth in the open. There is no. hath ' room 
either for men or for’women. No lishtipfr atTangements exist for the e/'cn a» 
Or’whale; A few'htits possess countrv-.mnde kerosene lamps.'but. these are used 
oalyklm-iirg-dinner time. The’Vent is Rs. 2 per hut, per mensem. 

fyo. • 2,. situated at Ratna Mudali Street, Kondithopc, consists of 4 tiled 
rtjomsr each fetching a rent of Rs. 3 per mensem. There is no latrine or’tap iwi- 
this cheri. The nearest public-latrine, is .situated! at a distance of one fui long 
and tbe nearest piiblicrtap is.se-veral yards away. Thei tofearnumber, of. inhabi- 
thfrtt in the cheri is 22.’ 

Nbo 3, aftnated’ at» Rittta Miidali Street, Kondithope,. consists of 1-t 
thatabad'hstaf each pgyiig a rent of Rs. 2 per mensem. There is neith^ a tap, 



o«Wa'latrineaforitki^’^/um‘%604UJd^ hencBjiAeowsnpwJsiLJaTe to ow ttui.k^ai' 
dijal latrme aiid the ipuWio tap i>'ituuted a iiair .distance. ,As-the/luits ar^ 
'Uuridl, jrtiliew‘Sieep'euher*in-tile narrow'©f-ea apacea-ouiaide tlte^biits or .on.tke 
'phveiucuis. 'iSnt, when it'rains, they i«re otnigea lo^taise aneiter XD^ile ibe.Jnuta. 
it i.i to ue noted iuvuier that-wuue lanulies-iiviag in dittae iuus {KOVuie^Mcoha* 
ffiodatiou to ^exr'tTiends nr- relatives' as wed. 

i’umtl . pullers:—'i'he Tamil pullers who live ‘ sisffle ’ in the'City are prae- 
'ticallyhomeless °They neithei’'inui any house 1jhemnelves'nor .do tiioy 
live in the houses of friends-or relatives. Tney sleep on the pavements, bauhto 
.under the public taps and eat ihetr'jueais from vendors of-food in the streets. 
-Uunng ramy nights, they take shelter , uiiaer overbridges or in the open 
-vei'anuaua ex some nospi«abiy-minutd 'ptopiie, in front of hose.houses tney 
inigut be iparmug rheir .ricKsnaws.' I have noticed aeveral pullers actually 
snivining and taiung. shelter from the ram under the hoods of their own 
riciishaws. ‘ 

The Tamil pullers who have their families with them live in eheris 
hecajtse or tneir iow Social status and the 8U,<raa of untouchability. The huts 
in the' chem are boilt of tnatch. in home cases roohng consists of Old Chero- 
Bene cilj tin sheeis. The icofs rest on mud walls ot a to 4 icet heigat. The 
entrance to the nut is not only narrow but also low (about 3 feet) io that one 
has to creep on his hands and knees to get into the hut. Tncre are no windows 
or.veuxuuiui's and.hence it i&uark - and sudoeai-uig inside, bmce ihe rooting 
also is low,lone can, hardly stand erect inside the hut. Cooking is dwie in a 
iportasn of the hut. ij'ioot'mg is of hard trampled earih but it is general^ 
uneven and damp, ei^ecialiy. iu cucris situated in the low-lying areas. TiM 
•general sanitary .coutatious of the c/iens aie aepiorable, -as'Vhere''are no faciH' 
tits ler umnage. and conservancy, except in tue case of tnose mtuated «» 
tiovtiaiment or Corporation land. The loliowing. details concerning 4 cAcm 
will serve to give a general picture of the housing conditions of 'the lAdji 
Ifrnviua Tamil pulieisTiviug with their.-lamUies. an the-.city, 

fvo. 1 is situated in Assudin IChan -Bahadur First L«ie, Triplieaue. This 
site and tlic 2 rows of 4U tjiaichej huts built thereou belong to an owner of abottt 
30 rickshaws in TTiplIcane. The number of families living in .*20. of these 
huts as enumerated at the time of the enciiury iu beptember .ld44 was 20. Thd 
total number of occupants was 01 givmg on an average 3.20 souis per family. 
Each hut measuring about oU sq. ft. fetches a rtnt of,Ils. 1[8 per .|aeuseiii. 
There are no. lighting arrangements. Even kerosene oil tin lamps were, in uee 
only in a tew huts. A small narrow drain runs right in the centre of the 
citeri, but it was choked up and emitted a sUnkiiig snifell. There, is ohjly one 
common latrine for*all the 40 families. There .is no well or tap and the. inhabi¬ 
tants have to take water from the pub.io tap about 2J yards away, Tno 
ptillers pai'k their vehicles in the open space uetwteu the two rows of .huts. 

No. '2 is also situated in Assudin Khan Bahadur First .Lane, Triplkane. 
The site and the 7 thatched huts built thereon belong to an owner of a dozen 
;«t/cos ill the city. The .number of occupantb in the 7 famJies which havo 
rented these huts at a monthly rent of Ks. 1)4 per family is 21, .givjiig an 
average of three persons per family. There are no lightiiig, latrine,-drainage 
or water facilities. The sides of the lane are used as latrine by-lhe-d^dren 
and the adult members use the public latrme situated at a distance of 
furlong. 'Water.is taken from the pniblic tap. The owner of the c/wn-has built- 
stables for his horses just in front of the huts and the jutkas -are also ’parked 
there, tenderingrthereby the .premises of the cheri extremely insanitary. 

No. 3 is situated on the bank of the Gooum on the road lea'ding'from tho 
premnse^ of: hl»sBrS.:>8>aBpson & Go. to the 'Bipon BuSMih^. The 'site 'has been. 



ike Hsdru Corporation to the families inhabiting the locality, 
who have put up huts at their own expense. They pay a ground rent of 
Annas 2 per month per hutting ground of 100 sq. feet. The total number of 
huts, euiunerated in November 1944, was 49. Several huts here have a larger 
floor 'area but the entrances are all narrow and as low as in the case of the 
majority of the other huts in the other cherts of the city. . There is no separate 
latriim., There are no drainage arrangements in any part of the chert and the 
middle portion which is on a lower level, is reported by the inhabitants to be 
flooded not only on rainy days but also when water level rises in the Cooiim. 

No. 4, known as the Pallakkumanibam cheri, is situated in Luz, Mylapore. 
It eoasists of 70 thatched huts put up by the families at their own expense. 
There are 12 rickshaw pullers in this cheri. The number of persons enumerated 
in 14 huts in the centre of the cheri was 64, giving on an average 4.6 persons per 
hut. Portions of three of these huts were sub-let to three families. The land, 
on which the huts have been built, belongs to a temple but has been leased by 
a private person, who collects a ground rent of As. 10 per hut per mensem. 
The cheri is somewliat clean as the ground is fairly even and rain water is 
easily drained off lo a nearby pool. The Corporation has provided electric 
lights'in the main street of the cheri and a public tap at the entrance to the 
cheri proper. 

1 , Welfare activities. 

There is no agency, official or non-official, carrying on any specific pro¬ 
gramme of welfare activities exclusively among the rickshaw pullers of the 
Madras City, though some pullers, along with their kinsmen as described 
below, have been and are still being benefited by some of the ameliorative 
measures undertaken by the Provincial Labour Department and a few private 
agencite like the Y. M. C. A., the Harijan Seva Sangh, the Social Service 
League and the Bamakrishna Mission for the uplift of the depressed classes 
in general. 

Tke Labour Department. —The work of the Labour Department for 
Harij^ uplift in M^ras City has been in the following three main direc¬ 
tions 

(a) the assignment of land for house-sites, 

<b) the grant of loans upto Re. 30 for each assignee to put up huth, and 
{c) the provision of certain elementary amenities such as water and 
lightmg to the cheris situated on government land. 

The fojllowing extract taken from the Administration Report ot the Labour 
Depwtmmt for 1941 summarises Ijriefiy the work done ip the direction of 
providhig amenities in the cheris situated on Government land :— 

f‘ The aggregate expenditure incurred on sanitary improvements *and 
construction and repair of school sheds was Rs. 2,23,436. Incidentally it 
may be stated that out of a large number of cheris and slums existing in 
thh city, the Labour Department has been in direct charge of only 17 
cheris for about the last 10 years. Out of these, 9 have been handed over 
to the Corporation of Madras during the years 1929 to 1940 after being 
provided with amenities such as roads, water taps, latrines, etc., at a total 
cost of Rs. 78,261 leaving during the year under report a balance of only 
8 (^heris ”. 

It was not found possible to ascertain the exact number of rickshaw 
pnUers who have been benefited by the assignment of land for house-sites or the 
grant of Joans for putting up huts in all these cheris, since there have been, in 
•ome cases, changes in ownership of sites and, in others, voluntary removal of 
pei-sons from one cheri tp another. But in one of the recent ooloniea in Bgipore 



Ipmsd by the Labour Department for the benefit of the depressed classes, hailf 
a dozen rickshaw pullers have been given land for house-sites and loans through 
a co-operative society for building their huts. 

Private agencies .—Since 1935," the Labour Department has also been 
subsidising several private agencies like the Y.M.G.A., etc., which are engaged 
in welfare activities among the depressed classes. It may be noted that almiost 
all these agencies have confined themselves mainly to education (running of 
adult night schools, ‘ bhajana ’, etc.), sanitary improvements and temperance 
propaganda, as they have only very limited resources of their oira. 

, Concluding remaria. 

The owner^p of rickshaws by a multitude of petty capitalists indicates 
the defective organisation of rickshaw transport. The Commissioner of the 
Madras Corporation puts the case against the proposal for municipal owner¬ 
ship of rickshaws in a highly humorous way : “ The odium for this kind of 
ex|rioitation of human beings -bad better remain with the Chawdhrit ’ ’. Here 
is indeed the most convincing argument against any scheme in which the 
puller cannot be made the owner. But this is not the only direction in which 
reform is necessary. It is apparent that, if the manufacture of rickshaws is 
undertaken by a single agency with bulk purchases of materials, standardi- 
sauon of parts and economy of management, there is bound toJ>e, as admit¬ 
ted by the owuers of the existing workshops themselves, a considerable reduc¬ 
tion in the cost of the vehicle and its maintenance. 

PART III. 

CALCUTTA 
Brief Retrospect. 

The history of rickshaw pulling in Calcutta is rather obscure, though, 
from the available records, it can safely gathered that rickshawg were not 
seen on the streets of Calcutta prior to 1900. It is said that the first few 
rickshaws imported by some well-to-do Chinese were of Japanese make, and 
that the first rickshaw-pullers of Calcutta were Chinese. 

Rickshaws are first mentioned in the Corporation reports for 1900, their 
number then being 6. But these vehicles were for the private use' of their 
Chinese owners only. The possibility of utilising them as a public conveyance 
in a growing city, where distances were great and means of conveyance by no 
means adequate, attracted the attention of the enterprising Chinese and the 
credit for popularising this exotic vehicle in Calcutta is thus entirely theirs. 

Calcutta was, of course, accustomed to using palanquins all the time, but 
those were fast going out of fashion by the beginning of the 20th eentury. 
Ti’amways had done their best in relieving the pressing need for cheap public 
conveyance. The hackney carriages were also on the scene but they were ex¬ 
pensive and could hardly negotiate the narrow lanes of the city. The stage was 
thus set for something to replace the palanquin and at the same time bring 
within tho easy reach of the man-in-the-street a cheap means of conveyance. 
The Chinese experiment with the rickshaws caught the public eye and, visua¬ 
lising their possibilities from 1913-14 onwards, the Chinese began to place a 
number of rickshaws on the roads for hire. The pullers were still Chinese, 
and, though the ripkshaws found a ready market, the business remained for 
some years more almost exclusively in the hands of the Chinese. 

It appears that Indian rickshaw pullers were negligible in number up 
to 1915 probably due to their reluctance to work under the Chinese owners, and, 
to a smaller extent, to the scorn and jeers that fell to the lot of the pullers in 
those early days, provoked by the novelty of their calling. During the first few 
years, it was not uncommon to find a rickshaw surrounded by an inquisitive 
crowd and street urchins shouting after the puller haghair dvm ha ghora 
(horse without a tail). 
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■Jt 9n, an ente^rising Bengalee invested some money in the busincM, 
Milcli was iill then monopolised by tiie Chinese. Several other Indiana followed 
suit so'.mueh so that by 1920 all the Chinese were ousted froin the business. 

Patrol rationing has at present greatly augmented dun demand for .riokdaiwB 
which have become a popular njeans. of conveyance, particularly asoong.lie pfx- 
ficnneliOf the ^htipg. forces. 

Emjyloyment. 

From the'data given in the following table, it can be seen that there has 
been a phenomenal increase m the number of rickshaws from 1920 to 1935, 
with a remarkable steadiness thereafter and that the fluctuations in the num¬ 
ber of'pullers have been in direct proportion to the number-of'rickshaws. For 
example,;there were 1,196 pullers to 612 rickshaws or about two pullers per 
rickshiw. in 1920. This proportion dropped almost to 1 : 1 in 1925. In the 
(juiuqueiinium end'ng 1935, the'number of pullew was'irbout three times the 
number of rickshaws. Thereafter the-number of puflers has gone on steadv- 
Ij- increasing till in 1944 it was five times the number of rickshaws. 
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maae4P^inla«Kiuceat in.CWiJTina.m 1943,..^^ Conaa^ssiw^er oi E^ce-did 
not nermit it as it was liisly, taincrease road..aooidente. A strong wa._i«r cy*”' 
rickshaws may probably be made at the end of ijie war. after, the wjtharhwaVM. 
the mdlitarjr vehicles from public roads. It .nsjay>be noted i that wh^ev^r tha 
cy^a ric^liAws. have been, i^roduce they have, driven the-jiiL.riokshaw|. out, 
of the market. 


Pricft «/ tt.nc/csa(Mo,^ThcM selling,prica. o£..a. Japanese.rickshaw ixViCalontta 
in Lhl64? ranged between-^-.275 and Ra. 350 though, the-cost pnce ir Japan 
was-reported to . have: been only, Rs. To. Before the. ontlmeak of the. present, 
war. it was about Its. 175. 


Oirfte’basis of an examination of 20 owtsfens; it was found that the average 
Pi-ice of-an Indian rickshaw in pre-war days was Rs. 85 and the present price' 
is about, Rs. 250. The figures supplied by the All Bengal Rickshaw .Union: for 
1939 and 1944 are Ea. 70 to Rs. 90 and Rs. 200 respectively. The co^ of impairs 
of. a. rickshaw aeeording to'owners and mdors'questioned ,by my inve^tigatore 
is Eh- Bl-to-Rs.. 15 per month. A.iackshaw is thoroughly repaired.and repainted, 
on^ a.yf>arv before being presented for'renewal of ragistratiosL 


Ciitfsificatidn of rie'ksh'aw-owners.—T'iieTe are at present about 750 ricksha-w- 
O'WBtfrt in thfr' city, owning: among themselves. 6,000 rickshaws. Of these,, 
G'/fTowtiers have formed the All Bengal Rickshaw Union, which ■was. register3d. 
ill 1939. Among them are some who own as many as 90 to 125 rickshaws each. 

statistics-are available, tbaitaHe b^dow shwwS'the'approxi- 
mate^mtrib'ution.<4 rickshaws in the possession of.'tbeset TSO ownerB-;— 


Tabiue XS3t> 


CT«M{&e»tion of ownen 

No. of 

liolEsiiaws ownwi; 

Eitimat^ num- 
l>er of owners in 
eadkolM: 

Very, email ownen 

itoiq 

SOO 

Small OTfneis 

. n to 25 

220 

Medium owner* .. 

.. 26 to 75 

200 

Big owner* 

... 76 and abov* 

30 


• Total 

750. 


There is a very limited number of Bengalese in- the rickshaw trade. A 
majerity of the owners are from Bihar and U.P. Among them, they own almort 
85 per cent, of the total number of rickshaws. Some of the owners were ongira - 
iy police constables in the city of Calcutta. Among the very small owners own¬ 
ing less than 10 rickshaws, there are a few who were originally pullers. . 

Sources of labour supply.—The Bengalis have not trken kindly to rickshaw 
pulling. That it ii not wholly due to fear of hard work will be borna ont 
by the tact that a very large number of planquin-bearers of Calcutta we? e 
Bengalis! There were not more than 20 Bengali rickshaw pullera in Calcutta 
up to 1939. The Japanese bombing of Calcutta in December 1942 resulted m 
the exodus of a large number of up-country-pullers. It wm then that some of 
Beng^o-yro^. hp 9 iwht dssrat BiilhBPP«<W« thair native- villageai Their 
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number wu not lailge, nor did the 7 «how any inelination to stay. The famine 
of 1943 drove the landless Bengal agriculturists from the villages to the cities 
in searoh of employment, and it seems that, since then, the niumJi)er of Bengali 
pullers has been steadily on the increase. But, even to-day, Bengali pullers, 
most of whom hail from Midnapore, form a very small percentage of the total 
number of registered pullers. 

The majority of the pullers are from some well-defined eones of Bihar and 
U. P. For example,' 96 per cent, of the Bihar pullers come from the districts 
of Darbhanga, Chapra, Motihari, Arrah, Bhagalpore and Hazaribagh while the 
Orissa bullers belong to Cuttack. It is possible to further localise their places 
of origm and show that they are not even drawn from all over these district# 
but from particular villages of these districts. The reasons for this are :— 

(a) Commvml messing .—The new hands who are brought by the old and 
trusted, pullers of the rickshaw owners find themselves at home when they 
arrive jn Calcutta. They form a common mess with their old friends and share 
the expenses of food and house rent. This is one of the reasons for overcrowd¬ 
ing in, khatals. The new pullers naturally like to stay with their co-villagers 
even when the room or rooms rented by lie latter are -small. They prefer to 
sleep out at night on pavements, rather than give up the association of their 
old comrades. Thus placed together, they do the coo^g by turn and help one 
andtheir in time of need. 

(b) The second reason is the aversion of the owners to entrust* their 
rickshaws to new comers unless old pullers stand as guarantors for their good 
conduct. How important this is will be evident when it is remembered that 
the cofrt of repairs of the rickshaw is borne by the employers and, also normally, 
the fipes for. petty cases such as for breach traffic rules, etc. Another point 
is thsit though rickshaw pulling can be called ‘ unskilled ,’ inj character, the 
pulleTB must possess some road sense and know the rudiments of the various 
traffic rules. Hence the new comers as a rule attach themselves to the older 
pullers. 

staff examined 500 pullers in the course of the inquiry and the data 
relating to their religion and domicile are given below :— 

Beligion and Domieile. 




TABIiK XXXI. 

— 

Percf 




Communities 

« 


« 

Frequencies 

_ : - _ 

sntage to total. 


Bengal 

Bihar U. I'. Total 

Bemriil 

Bihar TT, 

P. 

Total, 

Caste Hindus 

1 

76 .-> 

81 

0-2 

160 

l-„ 

16-2 

SohedUed Castes 

4 

267 <♦ 

280 

0-8 

*6.3-4^ 

18 

4se 


.. 9 

128 2 

129 

1-8 

26-6 

0-4 

27 •« 

Ifetal 

14 

470 16 

500 

2-8 

940 

.3-2 

100-0 


The following table gives further details of the places of ori(|[ui gnd the 




ilg»4iiteibatiQBce|<puUMtK wlie -tlu'tM-eallAd jfttipbMni e£ th* All Besgtl 

ttttkiikMr UniM :— _ 

’iMMM ZXXIT. 


Skewing flo^ •/ origin 0f puiUn. 

(Figwr/H vfitkin hroehtii imdiMte pereeniaget to the total). 





Y««ra. 



FU«m 

fxmx 1 M 


V 




1039 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

BIRAK 





118 


46 

439 

148 

201 

(4-4) 

(4-7) 

(4-0) 

(2-7) 

(8-1) 

BsibioBifa 

163 

2,021 

794 

1,462 

600 

(18-0) 

(21-6) 

(21-6) 

(19-7) 

(18-3) 

Gkfft 

168 

1,041 

660 

1,071 

•668 

(16-8) 

(11-1) 

(16-0) 

(14-4) 

(17-1) 

HitribHfc 

86 

1,026 

362 

010 

dm 

<8-4) 

(10-9) 

(9-6) 

(12-4) 

(13 >6) 

ICtmitliyr 

93 

064 

371 

776 

232 

(9-1) 

(10-3) 

(10-1) 

(10-4) 

(6-0) 

MoMkwi 

70 

624 

169 

703 

'trt 


(6-9) 

(6-6) 

(4-6) 

(9-6) 

(6-9) 

Mmwihrpw 

211 

1,818 

799 

1,614 

1,186 

(20-7) 

(19-3) 

(21-7) 

(21-7) 

(80-0) 

Othtr Diatriati 

26 

160 

76 

84 

101 


(»H1) 

(1-7) 

(2-1) 

(1-1) 

(2-6) 

Tgtel for Bih*r 

841 

7,092 

3,269 

6,820 

3,009 


(82-6) 

(86-0) 

(88-6) 

(92-0) 

(93-6) 

OTHKR PHOVIKCBS 




UJ», 

91 

W8 

‘906 

810 

171 

(8-9) 

(10>6) 

: (6'6) 

(4-2) 

(4-8) 

at. 

■ • • • • • 

« . 

6 

1 

. . 


• • » • 


(0-01) 

(0-61) 

‘ 11 

CMm* 

.. 14 

U 

6 

67 


(l-^) 

(O'*) 

(-M) 

(0-8) 

(0-3) 

B«qg»l 

26 

172 

124 

114 

36 

(2-6) 

(1-8) 

(3-4) 

(1-6) 

(0-9) 

Otittr PioTiaoM 

47 

196 

■80 

112 

28 


i4HI) 

.(3-1) 

(3'2) 

‘(1'6) 

to-7) 

Total for »11 prorinoea 1,C19 

0,401 

3,678 

7,423 

3,864 


TiJBUE XXXIII. 





lOoupmp ngo^ditMbsMon. 




{Figures within hmckots indicate percentages to the total). 





Ymm. 



4(«>Greapa 






f .. 


1041 

1042 


1939 

1940 

1948 

16—SO 

200 

1,210 

(13-0) 

616 

960 

611 


(20-6) 

(16-7) 

(12-8) 

(16-9) 

Sl-iS* 

418 

2186 

784 

1,203 

844 


(41'1) 

(23-3) 

(20-6) 

(16-2) 

(21-9) 

26—SO 

263 

3,299 

1,444 

3,039 

1,407 


(S4-«) 

(B6-1) 

(39-3) 

(41-07) 

(36-8) 

M—85 

'88 

i,2W 

'440 

1,173 

(16-8) 

617 


(8-fl) 

(l»-6) 

,(12-0) 

(18-4) 

8S-40 

49 

447 

187 

822 

148 


.(4«8) 

(4-7) 

(6-1) 

(4-8) 

(3-8) 

41—46 


808 

164 

1493 

147 



(8-6) 

(4-2) 

(•-6) 

(»-») 

4St|ta«4iteT« .. 

2 

162 

83 

243 

1«S 


<0'2) 

(1-7) 

(2-2) 


(4-7) 


Total >1,019 

9,491 

3,678 


3;867 


100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 
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Period 6f regular employment .—THe rickshaw pnllers are draym land 
i-nd are agriculturiets at heart. On the basis of information supplied by the 
500 sampled pullers, it was found that pullers do not generally^ work for mone 
than 7 months in a year,; This is evident from the data given in the following 
tables :— 

Table XXXIV. 

Showing period of regular employment. 


Ferioa 



No. of 
samples 

Percentage 
to total? 

0—2 months 



13 

2-6 

2 to 4 months 



26 

5-0 

4 to a 



96 

19-2 

6 to 8 



149 

29-8 

8 to 0 „ 



89 

17-8 

9 to 10 „ 



87 

17-4 

10 to 11 „ 



38 

7-8 

One year .'. 



3 

0-6 




600 

100-0 

My enquiry reveals that, in certain families where there are two 

or more 


able-bodied persons, one member is sent out to Calcutta in search of work, while 
the others stay behind and look after the land. During sowing jpid 
harvesting, when extra help is needed for agricultural work, pullera go back 
home. But they may as well go for other reasons.' This break from the long, 
tiresome and irregular hours of work and uncertain meal hours enable the 
pullers to recoup their health, even though they have to contribute their quota 
of labour on the fields. 

.Some of the factory workers also hold licenses for pulling rickshaws. 
The AU Bengal Rickshaw Union admitted that some of their puller members 
weie iactory workers first and rickshaw pullers aifterwards*. It is indeed 
surprising that some sweepers and street-lighters of the Calcutta Corporation 
should also work as pullers ;■ the former as night pullers and the latter as day 
pullers. Factory workers generally pull riekshau^s for two days during the 
week (Saturdays and Sundays) when regular pullers take a day or two off. 
Some factory labourers were found working as night pullers too. This shows 
incidentally that the rickshaw puller today earns more than other classes of 
workers. 

Registration of pullers. 

Thider the Calcutta. Hackney Carriage Act, all pullers are registered, the 
fee for the liccncet being 4 Annas per year and renewal fee 2 Annas. The 

* In this connection it has to be mentioned that the manager of one of the ,iute 

mills reported to my investigating staff that he had noticed some of the workers of 
his mill absenting themselves and working as pullers. 

t The license issued to the pullers is called Rickshaw Bearer’s License. This 

is because in the earlier days no distinction was made between the palanquin bearers 

and the rickshaw pullers, when they were both shown in the Corporation Registers 
under one class as “ Bearers ”. Though the palanquins decreased in number steadily 
till they disappeared completely in 1927, this Nomenclature has continued and the 
nckshaw puller’s license is still known as Rickshaw Bearer’s T.i^^T 'se 
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icense issued is valid only for one year and should be rene^^ed ■within 7 days 
fioin the date of. expiry. If it is not renewed within that period, the defaul¬ 
ters are sent up for trial and are liable to a fine which varies between Re. J 
and Rs. 4. It is the liability of the owners to produce pullers in question be¬ 
fore the court and this in itself is the guarantee for the payment of fine 
imposed. 

The procedure for oDxaining a Rickshaw Bearer’s license was at one time 
long-drawn-out, cumbersome and expensive and entailed a delay of almost two 
monfhs. In the meantime, the applicants had to remain unemployed 
incurring debts to meet their day-to-day expenses or to do whatever odd jobs 
came in their way. It is alleged both by pullers and owners that, though the 
actual license fee was only 4 annas, a puller had to spend Rb. 8112 in irespect 


of various items of expenditure as shown below :— 

Ha. As. P«h 

1. Petition writer ... ■. • • 080 

2. Photo .. .. .. .. 10 0 

3. Police Enquiry (Local) .. .. 2 0 0 

4. Expenses at Hackney Carriage Office .. 10 0 

C. Village Enquiry .. .. i... 3 0 0 

6, Arrangement for expeditious issue of license 

from Hackney Carriage Office .. .. 10 0 

7. License Pee" .. ' .. .. 0 4 0 


Total .. 8 12 0 


Temporary Licenses .—This -yas the state of affairs until September 
1939 when the facility for issuing what is now termed as temporary license was 
granted to the All Bengal Rickshaw Union at the instance of the then Labour 
Minister, Mr. H.. S. Buhrtawardy. The Union offers this facility to pullers of 
its owner-members only. It claims to have 575 owner-members out of about 
750 and all the big and medium owners are its members. It follows that a good 
majority of the pullers actually enjoy the facility of which the Union has: been 
made the sole custodian. It may be noted that there are 175 owners, who are 
not members of this Union and are therefore denied this privilege. The pri-yilege 
is also withheld from the Calcutta Rickshaw Mazdoor Union, which is a. bona 
fide workers’ union, duly registered with the Government. One fails to under¬ 
stand why the Owners’ IJnion and the Workers’ Union referred to above should 
not have been placed at par in this respect. 

- - Under the present system, an intending puller approaches the AU-BCngal 

IGckshaw Union with a letter from the riekshaw owner. lie deposits Rs. 2|8|- 
whieh, according to the Union, are accounted for as under :— 


Rs. As. Ps. 


Cost of photos (3 copies) 


0 

7 

0 

R. B. License fee 


0 

4 

0 

puller’s yearly subscription 


0 

2 

0 

Donation from puller 


1 

» 

11 

0 


Total 

2 

8 

0 
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It i^onld bA neiiMmhftred tb»t tbe AU-Beo^l Biclofawif■ Uiucn. is, to all iatents 
H^^pnrpsses, a uoicm ofiownariiaiwi not ofipullara. By a paymenti of 2 annas 
a puIllBr ia supposed.to become; a member of the - union, though he does not 
exensiie powen ini itsideliberationB. In addition, he ps 7 B>. a donaticm of 
BSu. Ijli Tibia jEacbiTraa*brought'to the notice of the Deputy Commissioner of 
Police (TraflBc) and 1 now understand that the total sumv payable for a lioensa 
has bpen brought down to Rs. 2l3|-. My objection, however, stands and an 
enquiry in regard to the legitimacy of the charges appears necessary. 

As soon as the application is made to the Union, office for the temporary 
license ajid the required sum of money is paid, the Motor Vehicle Depart¬ 
ment is moved and the temporary license is issued through the good offices of 
the Union in the course of a day. This temporary license » valid for periods 
varying from 1 to 3 months according, to the time that is needed for comi^at- 
iug the police enquiries in the villages. The Hulia or ‘ description form ’ is 
then tent to the makshaw union office for local_ enquiry. The Union has appoint¬ 
ed five inspectors for this purpose. This is a distinct improvement on lihe old 
procedure of enquiry through the local thanas, which-involved dday and could 
also be used as a profitable weapon for exacting bribes by any unsmnpulnus police 
officer. The, form is then returned to the Hackney. Carriage Branch within 8 
days with suitable remarks on the basis of the report by the Secretary of the 
Union. The Hulia form is sent later for enquiry by the Superintendent of 
Police of;the district from which the pullers come. Itiiarflaid-,that.’the enquiry 
in the villages takes less time now than it used to do before. The same holds 
good in respect of tJic renewal of licenses which does not usually tiake more than 
a day. 

After the Japanese bombing of Calcutta in 194^ the- UiMon succeeded, 
on the rlea nfjehortage of labour, in persuading the licensing authorities to relax 
the rtiles regarding renewal of liceiise and permit the pullers to renew it witliin 
two hionths of its expiry. It seems that the relaxation granted in the matter as 
an emergency measure has come to stay. This has afforded considerable relief 
to thte workers. 

It is true that the Union has removed the difficulties of pullers in the 
matter of obtaining and renewing their licenses and reducing the expenses 
on tbst score. This privilege should, however, be extended to the non-union 
owners and the genuine Workers’ Union (Mazdoor Sabha) unless, of course, 
tbe'Covemment can point out anything obnoxious in their case. 

An analysis of the length of the period of the license-held hy the 500 pullei'S 
examined in the course of this enquiry is given b^ow ;— 

Tablb-XXXV. 


tStiod 


No. of Pireentftge 
iamples to total 


0—Omonths 
6 mqnths—1 year 
1 year—2 year* 

1 years—3- „ 

S yeare—4 „ 

4 yeare—fi „ 

8 yeare—10,, 

10 ycian and above 
*Wfthoat license 


* Tbs prestnee of noKeannd pulIcn 
letting ”. 


1S4 

30-8 

08 

11-6 

80 

100 

27 

8-4 

88 

7-2 

2« 

8-8 

7» 

14-6 

71 

14-2 

2 

0 4 

under 

“■ub- 


win ba eommHited upon ktor under 


















Birdan. 

Ijj some of the big aud medium khatals, Supervisors {Sirdars) have beer 
employed by the owners to be in charge of the distribution of rickshaws and 
the collection of hire money called Jamma. Usually, the old and reliable 
pullers are entrusted with, this job and are paid monthly wages ranging from 
15 to Ife. 60 without hoard, and lbs. 30 to Us. 45 with board. The neces¬ 
sity for sirdars arose because :— 

(i) Some, of the owners have as many as 100 rickshaws and it is not 
liossible for them to attend to their, distribution and the collection of lure 

money, etc. 

(ii) Some of the owners are engaged in other occupations and treat 
ricke^w business as a mere side show. 

According to the owners, the sirdar discharges the following funotions ;— 

1. He is expected to watch the private character of a puller living in his 

hhatoL 

2. He distributes the rickshaws in the morning and in the afternoon. 

3. He collects Jamma from the pullers. 

' 4. He is required to inspect every rickshaw before it is actually taken 
out of the garage and to see that it is absolutely in order. 

5. He inspects the license of every puller to whom the rickshaw is let out 
on hire and maintains a register for this purpose. 

6. In case a puller is taken into custody by the i>olice for any offence, the 
Sirdar, on receipt of such information appears at the thana, arranges for 
his bail and appears with him before tne court the following day. 

7. In the event of an accident, the Sirdar visits the place of occurrence and 
renders the necessary help. 

8i- He^attendfl to petty repairs, such as correcting the alignment of the 
wheels, greasing of wheels, etc.> 

Occasional complaints are made by pullers of Zulum on the part of the 
sirdars. The usual complaint centres round the distribution of rickshaws 
and the charges of favouritism and corruption connected with. it. On enquiry, 
it waa founid that, though the sirdars are not above saspicion, they generally 
exercise their powers with discretion. An important fact about rickshaw pull¬ 
ing in Calcutta is that the cost of all repairs and replacements is borne by 
■owrers. It is natural therefore for sirdars to distinguish between good and 
bad pullers in the allotment of rickshaws. Owners questioned have stated 
that, in cases where complaints of acceptance of bribes on I he part of sirdars 
M€ received, enquiries are made and that the services of guilty persona are 
dispensed with. 

An unscrupulous sirdar can of course exercise his petty authority in two 

ways,:— 

(i) if the puller fails to return the rickshaw in time, the sirdar may extort 
small amounts as bribes, 

(ii) the. sirdar may demand some hush money from the pullers by agree¬ 
ing not to report to the owner damages done to tlie I'ickshaw, due to negligent 
Vymfiling The usual bribe, I understand, is not more than a packet of bidts 
or cigasettesi A large number of pullers bdonging to Bhowanipur have stated 
that they have, as a matter of practice, to give salami of Re. 1 to the sirdar on 
return from home leave before they can expect to take out rickshaw again 

Jamma. 

Jamma i« the payment that a puller has to make to the owner of a rick 
shnw fw pucpose of plying it for hire. It is customary to deposit the Jamma 
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it the end of the shift when the rickshaw is returned to the Sirdar. The day 
is split! up into two unequal parts or shifts. The day shift of 10 hours begins 
at G aJm. and ends at 4 p.m. and the night shift of 14 hours begins at 4 p.m. 
and ends at 6 a.m. Though the two shifts are of unequal length, jamma for 
both is the same. There has been a steady increase in the jamma from 1920 
onwai’ffts till perhaps the peak figure has been reached at present. The reason 
assigned by pullers for this increasq is the increased popularity of rickshaws, 
but owners assign it to increased cost of maintenance and repairs. What is 
speciafly surprising, is the absence of any uniformity in rates even among the 
owners belonging to the All Bengal Rickshaw Union. For example, the 
rate of jamma is the highest in Central Calcutta and the lowest on the outskirts 
PI the city. This will be borne out from the table of jamma rates given 
he^ow :— 

Table XXXVI. 


Area. 


Ayerage rate of Jamma per rickshaw. 


Bs. 

Central Calcutta .. .. .. ., 1-28 

EntaUy .. .. .. .. .. 1 • 16 

Beliaghata .. .. .. ,. .. 1.13 

Bhambazar .. .. .. .. .. l-OS 

Bhowanipur .. .. .. .. .. 1.02 

iBallygungo .. .. .. .. .. 0-97 

Kidderpore .. .. .. .. .. 0'93 

Ittowrah .. .. .. .. ,. 0 ■ 64 


It is obvious that the rate of jamma is dependent on the composition and density 
of the population of a locality where a rickshaw is expected to ply, as also on the 
popularity of the rickshaws and the earnings of pullers. Owners and pullers 
questioned admitted an increase, of at least 100 per cent, in the Jamma rates 
in 1944 as compared with 1939. 

Another interesting feature is that the jamma of a rickshaw depends on its 
age. JFor the first three to four months, a new rickshaw will be let out at Rs. Ii8|- 
per shift. For the next three or four months, the rate will be reduced to 
Rs. 1|6:- or even Rs. Ij4|- per shift and for the subseciuent three months or so, 
it maiy be i:educcd further to 14 anna.s to a rupee per shift. It is also usual to 
withdraw a rickshaw from the streets for periods varying from 15 days to a 
month for repairs. This is usually done a month before the datfe of the renewal 
of reKifitration. The rickshaw is then garaged, repaired and painted. After 
registration, the rickshaw will be let out on hire at the normal rates, i.e., the 
rates charged immediately prior to being garaged. 

It has been mentioned earlier in- the report that the cost of repairs is 
the liability of owners. It is also customary for owners to defend their 
pullers in case they are prosecuted for breaches of traffic rules and to pay fines 
imposed by courts. Over and above this, there also remains the responsi¬ 
bility for general supervision. In view of all this, big and medium owners 
find lit profitable to hire out their rickshaws to other people on a monthly 
basisi The rates of hire per rickshaw varied from locality to locality from 
Rs, t5 to Rs. 25 per month in pre-war days. From the moment a rickshaw is 
thusjlet out, the liability of the original owner ceases and all expenses referred 
tc. above are borne by the second party. The system is obviously advant- 
ageoiLs for the owners as it ensures them a secure and steady income without 
any responsibility. It was widely prevalent in 1939 but the increased re¬ 
turns of to-day have greatly checked it. 
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There are four classes of persons to whom the owner hires out his rickshaw 
on a monthly or yearly basis. They are in order of preference as 
follows :— 

(1) Small owners who have more pullers on hand than they can pro¬ 
vide for. 

(2) Sirdars of the garage, as a sort of patronage ; but rickshaws let out 
to them are not allowed to be kept in the owners’ garage. 

(3) ^ Such of the pullers as have worked for some years with the owner ; 
in which case, too, the rickshaws are not allo'wed to be kept in the owners’ 
garage, 

(4) Outsiders, recommended by persons known to the owners. 

Of the last class of persons, one interesting case came to notice during the 
enquiry. One of the big owners, a lady, owning 110 rickshaws, finds it difficult 
to- manage such a large fleet even through the agency of sirdars. . She has 
consequently been compelled to let out her rickshaws to Mohalla Sirdars at 
the rate of Rs. 20 to Rs. 25 per month per rickshaw on an annual settlement. 
These sirdars, again, hire out rickshaws to pullers at Jamma rates varying 
from Up. 1(4|- to Rs. 1|8|- per shift. The pullers working for Mohalla sirdars 
are, however, treated by the Union and the police as pullers in the service of 
t^^ original owner though actually the owner has relieved herself of all responsi¬ 
bility by letting out all her rickshaws. It is said that, in cases of this nature, 
the original owner is officially responsible for the donduct of the pullers and 
summons from the court are served on him, though the fines imposed for offences 
are paid by the second party. 

Subletting by Fullers. —Subletting by pullers is of two types :— 

(i) Pullers may be authorised by owners to sublet rickshaws, in which 
ease they have to find their own garages and the original puUerp then act 
as owners, 

(ii) In the second case, which is more prevalent, the pullers sublet the 
rickshaws to' other pullers without the knowledge of the ovmers. 

Various reports received from the owners and the pullers go to show that a 
ruiller does not actually work for more than 6 hodrs in a shift. In some cases, 
where he has eanied enough for the day within a short time, he lets odt the 
rickshaw to another puller for a reduced jarhma. Sometimes, a puller may 
suddenly fall iU and sublet his rickshaw to another person, the actual amount 
of jamma depending on bargaining between them. 

It is reported that this practice is much more prevalent among the 
‘ night ’ pullers than among the ‘ day ’ pullers. As the ‘ night ’ pullers, as 
a rule, earn more than the ‘ day ’ pullers, it is possible for them to make a good 
collection -within a few hours and sublet the rickshaw for the remaining part 
of the shift. Mention has already been made in this report that there is a 
fairly large number of pullers who work on a part-tiine basis. It is genial¬ 
ly this class that is found very handy for such clandestine employment. This 
is borne out by the fact that, out of 500 pullers questioned, there were at 
least two who did not possess any license. As this makes the owner, the 
original puller to whom the rickshaw was made over by the khatal, and the 
unlicensed puller, all lihble to fine and|or iraprisodment, the fear of punishment 
aets as a deterrent against any wide prevalence of this practice. 

Hire Oharges. 

tiiuler the Hackney Carraige Act, rates of fare were fixed by the Police 
in 1919 when the registration of the rickshaws was first taken over by that 
Drnartmeut. In actual practice,. however, hire rates have been usually de¬ 
cided by mutual bargaining and have been higher than those shown on the 
Fare Plate. 
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Of Uta, there have eEiseii a nomb^r of diapataa on thia point bttweai 
the military peraonnel paaaengera and pollers. Some of tkeee pawmgen in- 
•sisted on paying the pollers at the rates shown on the Pare Plate while pollers 
looked upon it as sheer injostice (milum). On the repreaentatioB of the 
pullers, a Committee was formed to enquire into the matter, and the foIIoW' 
intr rates have now been sanctioned :— 

Rs. a& PS. 

1. Per mils or part thereof : ... 080 

2. Per hoar or part thereclf : ... 0 8 0 

8. Erery hour or part of an 0 4 0 

hoar beyond the first hooi': 

LHerapy. 

Of the 500 samples seleetsd at random from Tarioos parts of the eiV>’460 
or 90 per cent, of the pollers were found to be illiterate. 

Habito. 

'With rickdiaw pollers, who are mostly opcountry men, tobacco io the< form 
of Kkoinee is the most common habit. They also smoke hidis and hooka. He 
latter is more popular among the Muslim pfillers. A fair nomber of poUeri, 
especially those who are Ghamarg by caste, have been found ho be Odnja 
smokers. This class also drink toddy and other kinds-of country liqooiS; 

Agt —Distribution. 

Though the Hackney Carriage Act prescribes the minimum age of 18 for 
rickshaw pulling, some -cases of under-aged pullers attracted n^iee. The 
following table shows the age-distribntion of 500 pollers questioned by my 
investigators :— 

Tabui XXXVll. 


gionp* (In y*n) 



No. of paBaia. 

Paraairtaga to 
6oM. 

16—80 


• a • • 


38 

6-0 

SI—«6 

. 


, 

76 

16>t 

3S—SO 




166 

31-0 

31—U 

• • 


• a 

106 

Sl-S 

86-40 

»>• 

aa a« 


76 

16-6 

41—46 

• • 

• • • 

•• 

34 

.«'3 

44-40 

, , 


. , 

17 

3-4 

. 61 and aboT* 

•• 


• • 

« 

1-3 



Total 

• • 

600 

100-0 


I It is ftwential in the interest of the pullers that a maximum age-limit 
shonicl be fixed. In my opinion, it should not exceed 45 in view of the exacting 
natiire of the work. 


Marital condition. 

'Of the 500 pullers examined, 478 were married and 22.unmarried. Except 
in the case of local pullers, the rest live away from their families for periods 
varying^ from 6 to 8 months. This is perhaps .the most fruitful caUM of the 
spread of venereal diseases among pullers. The doctor employed by the All 
Bengal Rickshaw Union stated that a fair number of such cases came to him for 
treatment, generally in the secondary stage of infection. Illiteracy, a sense of 
guilt and shame and a predilection in favour of country medicines, which are 
advertised as capable of effecting miraculous enrn witiiin an incredibly short 
time, ore the principal reasons why these people keep away from qualified 
doctors. One remedy for this would be the enlarg^ provision of suitable family 
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quarters for pullers. But there is one difficulty in their way. There is no 
certainty about their income and normally they cannot work for more than 5 or 
6 months in a year. In such circumstances, pullers are not likely to be willing 
to bring their families down to their place of work unless and until they are 
Bssi’red of a regular monthly income throughout the year. 

Health. 

An enquiry into the health of these 500 samples was contemplated, and 
the Executive Officer of the local Corporation very kindly agreed to place the 
services of a few municipal doctors at my disposal. The idea had, however, 
to be abandoned in view of the opposition of the All Bengal Rickshaw Union. 
They were unnecessarily alarmed and, as it was felt that they might pass their 
imfounded suspicions on to the pullers, the proposal was dropped. 

Eaniings. 

Family budgets giving a summary of income and expenditure were ob¬ 
tained from 500 rick^aw pullers in Calcutta. The table below shows the 
average gross and net weekly earnings respectively of a rickshaw puller from 
different sources (gross earnings include the jamma amount) :— 

Table XXXVIII. 



A 


B 


Gross earnings (weekly). 

Net earnings (weekly). 

Sonroes. 

Per capita 
inoome in 
Bs. 

Percentage 
to total. 

Sonroes. Per capita 

income in 
Bs. 

Percentage 
to total. 

Biekshaw-polling 
Othersonroes 

.. 18-61 
0-lS 

09 -ao 

0-80 

Biokshaw-pnUing .. 11-1C 
Other sources .. 0-l6 

98-67 

1-33 

Total 

.. 18-76 

100-00 

Total .. 11-26 

100-00 


It is clear from these figures that almost the whole of the puller’s income 
i.e., ^bout 99 per cent,, is obtained from rickshaw pmlling alone, while income 
from other sources like subletting, subsidiary occupation, etc., is negligible 
and does not amount to 1 per cent, on an average. The fact is that 6 to 8 
hours’ pulling imposes too heavy a strain on the puller and this prevents him 
from taking to any other subsidiary job even when it is less strenuous. Another 
explanation is that, owing to the presence of a large military personnel, who 
have taken a r^ular rickshaw-riding, pulling has become a very lucrative 
source of income and, consequently, tie temptation to take to other subsidiary 
occupations as in pre-war times does not arise. 

From the table referred to above, it is seen that the net weekly earning 
of a puller from pulling alone now amounts to Rs. 11.10. In some cases, it has 
been found that the daily net income of a puller from pulling varies from Rs. 
2 to Rs. 5. Though no comparative figures were available, it has been report¬ 
ed that the present income from night pulling is considerably higher than 
that during the day. ■ This is explained by the fact that the demand for rick¬ 
shaws is greater at night than durihg the day, partly because of the early 
stoppage of buses and trams owing to the prevailing emergent situation and 
partly because of tl^e large army personnel who attend restaurants, hotels, 
cinemas and places of amusement at night. 

The income of a rickshaw puller fluctuates from day to day and 
from season to season. In this respect he closely resembles an a^iculturist 
whose income is proverbially unstable being dependent on the vagaries of 
nature. It was reported by pullers that their daily earnings are considerably 
higher during the rains than in the other seasons. 

LSOODofL 
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Olothiaig. 

In t^e majority of cases, it was found that the clothing of a puller consists 
of a gamcha, one ganzi and one dhoti, the gamcha being utilized as a dhott 
when he is indoors. This is enough to show that an average puller is ill-clad 
throughout the year and as such the rains and the winter are the worst seasons 
for him when he cannot adequately protect himself. Pullers employed by 
the Calcutta Corporation are provided with free khaki uniforms and a blanket 
and a rain coat during the winter and the raihy season respectively. Pullers 
of public rickshaws in Calcutta lack this essential equipment for outdoor 
work in all seasons and not a single case was found where this has been sup¬ 
plied even at a nominal cost by any of the big owners. I suggest that, even 
if uniforms are not supplied regularly to the pullers, the supply of blank^ 
and rhincoats should be made obligatory on owners at the time of the regis- 
tratiog of their rickshaws. Another problem which should receive sympa^etie 
consideration is the supply of canvas shoes to pullers in summer when it be¬ 
comes exceedingly difficult for them to ply rickshaws barefooted on the 
intensely heated tar-macadam roads of the city. 

Dependants. 

The majority of pullers have a large number of dependants, ranging from 
3 to 8. Pullers having as many as 10 or more dependants were also 
found n the course of the enquiry. This is .shown by the table below which 
gives the number and percentage of pullers according to the number of their 
dependants :— 

Table XXXIX. 


Showing the number of dependants. 

No. of dependants. 


No. of pullers. 

Percentage to 




total. 

Up to 2 


118 

23-9 

3 to 6 

. . . . . • 

299 

93-8 

6 to 8 

« • • • s • 

84 

19-8 

S to 10 

• « SB • » 

17 

3-4 

11 and above .. 


12 

2-4 


Total 

600 

• 

100-0 


Indebtedness. 



My enquiry reveals that 270, out of the 500 sampled pullers (i.e., about 

54 per cent.), were indebted with a average debt of Rs, 119.94. 

The foUoW- 

ing table shows the frequency 

d:istribution of the rates of interest and the 

averagi amount of debt per head under each group of interest rates. 


Table XL. 



Bate of interest per cent, per annum. 

No. of debtors. 

Percentage to 

Average amount 



total debtors. 

of debt per head. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Bb. 



Bs. 

Up tb 24 

119 

42-99 

109-97 

24 to 48 .. 

98 

39-30 

149-89 

48 to 72 .. 

9 

2-22 

100-99 

78 to 99.. ..^ .. 

40 

14-82 

76-09 

99 to 120 

3 

1-11 

123-33 

120 to 144 

2 

0-74 

97-63 

Above 144 

« 

1-89 

168-00 

Total .. 

270 

ioo-oo 

119-94 
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Most of these debtor-pullers have been compelled to mi^ate to the city 
and take to rickshaw pulling because of the inadequacy of their village income 
and their consequential incapacity to support themselves and their dependants. 
This is brought out by the following table which shows how the percentage of 
indebted pullers has gone on increasing with the rise in the number of 
dependants :— 

Table XLI. 


Average amount 

Xo. of dependante. No. of debtoTS.\ : Percentage of Principal per 

to total debtor*. head. 


Bs. 


0 .. .. 51 Ul-20 


V • . 

••• 




1 .. 

• • * • 


15*56 

87*90 

* 

.. 

23 J 


161-86 

8 

.. 

66' 


111-26 

4 .. 

.. 

68 

82*22 

96.83 

5 

• * • • 

'471 


164.93 

e— 10 

.. 

62, 


87-36 

Above 10 

.. 

6 

2*22 

104-38 


Total .. 

270 

100-00 

113-21 


tt will be noticed from this table that about 16 per cent, of the debtors had up 
to two dependants, 82 per cent, as many as 3 to 10 and about 2 per cent, more 
than even 10. 


Sources of Loan —Loans are generally of two types :— 

(i) Emergent expenses of an irregular character for such purposes as 
marriages, sickness, death of relatives, etc., are usually met by raising large 
scale loans from professional money-lenders of the village. These loans 
generally have moderate rates of interest and easy terms of re 

(ii) On the other hand, the necessity for supplementing income to meet 
day-to-day needs brings into vogue a series of short-term small scale 
^borrowings ranging from purchase of articles required from known shops 
near their bustees on credit, to borrowing from friends and relative, from 
jobbers as well as from petty money-lenders including the iibiquitous 
Paihan. Prospects of immediate relief, coupled probably with vain hopes 
of a suitable adjustment of the budget in the following month, compel the 
j)ullers to resort to short term borrowing inspite of its well-known danger's. 
Sometimes, it must be conceded that this becomes unavoidable. Borrow¬ 
ing of large amounts .of money, more often than not, requires mortgages 
backed up by tangible security, but the sQUall creditors require no security 
other than that of their own capacity to xealiso what they conmder to bs 
an equitable return for the money lent, 

The sources from where pullers obtain we shown in the following 

iaWe 
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*It; has not been possible to show separately the village mabajaiu from whom large scale debts of the type mentioned above are obtained and the retail money lendm who 
are the chief sonroe of short term regular debts in cases of i^nfficicnoy of earnings. In this table, these two separate souroes have been lumped together and classified as 
"Jfahajan 


The primary cause of indebtedness, as pointed out above, is the set ef 
emergent expenses grouped under the title of ‘ irregular expenditure 
but other causes are also in operation. Marriage happens to be by far Ae 
most important single cause of borrowing, 27 per cent, of the pullers being 
indebted on this tceount. This is because marriage is conventionally a pretty 
expensive function for all classes of Indian labour, irrespective of tiieir eco¬ 
nomic status. Sickness and funeral expenses are the next important causes 
of ‘ irregular expenditure ’ accounting for 10 per cent, of the indebted pullers. 
Among the causes of the short term debts, insufficiency of .earnings is the most 
important, accounting for nearly 48.5 per cent.' of the indebted pullers. The 
group ‘ miscellaneous ’ includes travelling expenses from the city to the 
village, repairs to village houses, etc., and accounts for nearly 12 per cent, of 
the indebted pullers. 

liai/’. of interest. —^From Table XLII it is evident that, in almost all 
eases of loans from Mahajans, the ratfe of interest is more than 36 per cent, 
per annum. The rate charged by friends and relatives has been found to 
vary ft om about 5 per cent, to 17 per cent, per annum. The higher charge 
of the Mahajan is attributable to the fact that he prefers to remain a creditor 
and receive intere.st without desiring prompt repayment of the loans which are 
mostly unsecured. Friends and relatives, on the other hand, lay out their 
money at lower rates of interest. This is also true of the sirdars and owners 
of rickshaws. The maximum rate of interest charged by them was only abbot 
9 per cent, per annum. The cause of the inordinately high rate of interest 
to the extent of 120 per cent, per annum charged by the Fathans is due to 
tlieir lack of confidence in the repaying capacity of the pullers, who have no 
fixed income and who are migratory in habits. To dispense with these high 
interest rates. I suggest the starting of a co-operative credit bank for the 
benefit of pullers so that they may obtain loans on easy terms during their stay 
in the city. This, coupled with a thrift society, will be ve;ry useful. 

Relief in the shape of scaling down of debts when these are beyond the 
repaying capacity of borrowers and limitation of rate of interest, in case 
of debt incurred by them at their village home, should be provided by having 
recourse to existing legislation for protecting the agricultural debtors and, if 
need be, the scope of this legislation should be extended so as to cover the 
rickshaw pullers wlio are essentially agriculturists. 

Housing. 

The housing of pullers may be described under the following four head¬ 
ings 

(i) KJiataU, (ii) Bustees, (ii) Mixed type of houses and (iv) pucca 

houses. 

(i) Khatals. —Rickshaws are garaged by owners at garages owned by 
them. These are called khatals. There are 350 to 400 khatals scattered 
all over the city. Khatals are generally covered spaeei with open courtyards in 
- front. ^ The covered space is used for garaging rickshaws and a part of it is 
partitioned off to form small cubiclds to be used as liidng rooms by pullers and 
the Birdar. The open courtyard is dumped with logs of wood for the repair¬ 
ing of rickshaws, rickshaws waiting for repairs, and the rickshaws brought in 
late at night by the pullers. The Khatals are roofed w'th corrugated iron sheets. 
The wells also comprise either corrugated iron sheets or plated bamboo or mud 
and wattle. In some cases, roof is made of khola or of Indian tile. The khafal 
has generally walls on three sides ; the fourth overloo''ciag the courtyard is left 
open. In one corner of the covered space is a small forge and a carpenter’s 
table for petty repairs of the rickshaw* belonging to the garage. The floor of 
the khatal is usually made of earth, whieh in very ror* ea*** ii raised a littls 
over the ground level. ' 
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The cubicles oe the rooms, measuring usually 6 ft. X 8 ft. and opening in 
the courtyard, are allotted to the pullers. 38 per cent, of the 500 samples 
examined live in these khatals. 10 per cent, of these pay a monthly rent of 
Rs. l;8l- per head and the rest are provided free accommodation. 

.These cubic],es serve as sleeping and sitting rooms as well as kitchens. 
There are usually ,10 pullers to a cubicle. I am told that, due to congesUon, 
some of the pullers ..are'compelled to curl themselves up betweeh the wheels 
when tliey want to sleep at night or whatever available space they can manage 
to find in the garage. It is needless to say that none of the cubicles has any 
windows or any chimneys for the outlet of smoke. During the rains and 
winter, the inmates have little protection from the inclemencies of weather. 

This is the usual lay-out of a khatal and the housing accommodation pro¬ 
vided for the pullers. In certain cases, which are extremely small in number, 
I noticed raised plinth, pucca floor and front doors ; but even here, no 
'arrangement has been made either for ventilation or for the escape of smoke. 
In some khatals there are one or ^two latrines which are obviously inadequate 
■for the number of- persons living in them. Normally there is no arrangement 
■for water supply and the pullers living in khatals haim to use the public taps. 
■The normal atmosphere qf the khatal, needless to say, is that of filth, dirt and 
'Utmost squalor. The floors and courtyards, which are rarely swept, are stre-wn 
%itb shavings of wood and accumulated dust. Painti^ and petty repairs are 
Wso done in khatals. 

^ The size of the covered space in the khatals varies with the number of 
yioljshaws garaged. There are some garages ■with covered spaces usually varying 
b.etw..een 50 ft. X 25 ft. and 80 ft. X 20 ft. I have been told that»some owners, 
.who Hjairdain no garages, park ricksha-ws on the footpaths in front of their 
houses. There is ijo system of subletting or hiring out the garages by the 
owners. The garages are, as a rule, owned by rickshaw owners themselves, 
and used for parking their own ricksha'ws. 

A fe'w' khatals were noticed in which sleeping accommodation has been 
■provided according to a very crude berth system. Such khatals have an upper 
rOw and a lower row Of berths. But the whole arrangement is terribly cramp¬ 
ed for want of space and does not permit sufScient air and light. It is not 
possible even to sit upright either on the upper or on the lower berth. 

(ii) Bustees. Most of the pullers live in iustces which are thus described 
in the Administration Report of 1868 of the Corporation of Calcutta 

” A hustee, or native village, generally consists of a mass of huts con¬ 
structed without any plan or arrangement, without roads, without drains ill- 
yentilated, and never cleaned. Most of these villages are the abodes of misery, 
vice, and filth and the nurseries of sickness and disease. In these hustees are 
fiound green and slimy stagnant ponds, full of putrid vegetable and anitaal 
matter in a state of decomposition, and whose bubbling surfaces exhale, under 
a tropical sun, noxious gases, poisoning the atmosphere and spreading’around 
disease and death. These ponds supply the natives with water for domestic, 
purposes, and are very often the receptacles of filth. The articles which feed 
these tanks are the drains that ramify over the village, and carry the sewage 
of the huts into them. Their position is marked by a development of rank 
vegetation. The entrances to these hustees are many, but are not easily dis¬ 
coverable. whilst the paths are so narrow and tortuous that it is difficult for a 
stranger to find his way through them. The huts are huddled together in 
Siasses and pushed to the very edge of the ponds, their projecting eaves often 
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meeting one another, whilst the intervening spaces, impervi'ous to the rays of 
the sun, are converted into urinals and used by both sexes in common. In 
these huts often live entire families, the members of which occupy the single 
apartment of which it is not infrequently composed, and in which they feed 
and sleep together ; the wet and spongy floor with a mat spread on it serving 
as a bed for the whole family. l\one of these villages possesses a single *road 
or thoroughfare, properly so called, through which a conservancy cart or even 
a wheelbarrow can pass in order to remove the filth. This filth is laid at the 
door ot every hut or thrown into a neighbouring cesspool ”. 

It is deplorable that no a/ppreciabie change should have taken place in 
these bmiees during the last three quarters of a century. 

Most of the houses iti hv-tiecs are katcha huts, with katcha walls and floor 
and with roots built of thatches, corrugated iron sheets or tiles. The walls 
arc genei'ally made of earth or split bamboo plastered with mud. The 
height of these huts generally varies from 6 to 8 feet. The plinth height is 
about 9 inches and hence the floor is usually damp. A fair number of houses, 
have plinths below the ground level. The size of a room including the sOt ' 
called verandah is 79.65 sq. ft. and it provides accommodation for 9.01 per-*' 
sons. Tuis shows the abnormal congestion and density of population in' ' 
busiees. The house rent is reported to have been increased by 16.41 pea- cent. 
over the pre-war rates. It used to be Rs. 2.62 per room per month in 1939,' 
and has no\v gone up to Rs. 3.05. It may not be out of place to mention here., 
that the rooms are hardly used for dwelling purposes alone. They umally.’’.. 
serve the purposes of kitchen and store rooms and the inmates find it more . 
convenient to sleep out in the open in fair weather. A small number of ' 
pullers, 2.80 per cent, of the sample, are homeless here. They dine in a 
mess nearby, run by theiV relatives or acquaintances and generally pasii their'- 
nights in rickshaws or on pavements. Sometimes, they take shelter under ‘ 
the porticos of buildings in the locality. During winter and rains; their 
miseries know no bounds. 

Ventilation in these tenements is highly unsatisfactory. The rooms 
are, as a rule, very poorly lighted owdng to lack of windows and, even where 
any small apertures exist, tliey are usually closed by the inmates in their , de¬ 
sire to secure privacy or to avoid imaginary evils of ventilation. Usually 
the size of a window or an opening in the wall is not more than 2.83 sq. ft. 

There is hardly any provision for kitchens. In 83.46 per cent, cases, 
kitchens are located in the bedrooms. 

(iii) Mixed type of houses. —29.80 per cent, of the samples surveyed, 
lived, in mixed type of houses usually in and around the bustees. Houses 
with pucca floor, katcha or pnicca walls and roofs similar to those mentioned 
above come under this group. The average plinth height and floor space of - 
a room in such a house are 1.04 ft. and-101.79 sq. ft. respectively. The average 
number of inmates per room was 8.92. 71.14 per cent, of these rooms are ■ 

used for both sleeping and cooking purpose.-?. The average rent of a room was 
RSj_3.67 in 1939 ; it has now gone up to Rs. 4.91 which is an increase of 33.79 
per cent, over pre-war rates. Out of 149 houses under this group, 98 houses 
were owned by private persons and the rest by rickshaw owners themselves. 
The average size of a door and a window are 75.75 sq. ff. and 3.19 sq. ft. 
respectively. 

tiv) Pucca houses. —Some of the pullers, 13 per cent., lived in pucc^a 
houses. Most of these were barracks meant for factory employees. Thijo'ugh 
relationship or acquaintance. with the regular inmates, these pullers seem to 
have gained an unofficial entry into them. The average floor space of a .room 
accommodating 8.81 persons has been found to be 144 sq. ft. The pliiith height 



is 1.44 ft. The size of a door is 16.60 sq. ft. and that of a window 4.21 sq. 
ft The rent of a room of this type was on an average Ks. 5.21 in 1939, and 
is now Ks. 6.80 which shows an increase of 30.52 per cent, over the pre-war 
level. 

What little arrangements there are to be found for water supply to the 
lustec people for drinking and bathing purposes are grossly inadequate and 
unsatisfactory. Where there are any water taps inside husteea, many as 
200 persons and probably more have to depend on a single tap to draw their 
drinking water from. A similar queue is noticed if a tube well is situated 
nearby. Sometimes, these poor people have no other alternative ^ut to use 
wute^ from some dirty pond nearby, even for drinking purposes. In some 
cases,""water taps and weUs are located within a yard or two of public latrines 
exposed to constant contamination fr6m sewage drains. 

Latrines and urinals .—The shortage of latrines is a common feature in 
bustees. One latrine is usually meant for 80 to 90 persons on a modest com¬ 
putation. Most of these are service latrines and are not regularly clean¬ 
ed by municipal scavengers. The result is thqt an obnoxious smell always 
hangs round the dwelling places. Some of the khatals were found to have 
no latrines, the inmates therefore have to hunt for public latrines in the 
neighbourhood in times of need. It has been reported that inmates of some 
of these khatals have to walk half a mile or so to find a public lavatory. There 
is no, reason why the number of private and public latrines in these slums 
should not be adequately increased and necessary arrangements made for 
keeping them in a clean condition. 

There is absolutely no provision for any urinal in these areas. The inhabi¬ 
tants are therefore compelled to betake themselves to open drains, slit trenches, 
or even open spaces in the compound. 

Drains in these slums are all open and full of stagnant water and filth. 
They are rarely cleaned and make therefore excellent breeding ground for 
mosquitoes and various kinds of bacilli. 

The method of disposal of sewage constitutes one of the poorest specimens 
of municipal service in the city. Lanes and bye-lanes in tlie slums are 
too narrow to permit the passage of any conservancy carts. As a result, 
there is no end of garbage and rubbish scattered all over the place in hifsaps" 
and the stench that emanates therefrom is a standing menace to public health. 

“ I have been horrified by what I have seen. Human beings cannot 
allow other human beings to continue to exist under these conditmns ”, 
thus observed If.E. the Governor of Bengal after paying a visit to some of.the 
bustees a short time ago. He further remarked : ” I am not interested in 

who has been responsible for allowing these conditions to come into existence 
and to continue. My only interest is that these conditions should be improv¬ 
ed and neither politics nor vested mterests should be allowed to stand in the 
way. The people of Calcutta have a right to ask in six months’ time what 
has been done about it ”. The results of the contemplated action will be 
watched with keen expectancy and interest. 

Trade unionism. 

The following are the three trade unions connected with rickshaw pullers 
in Calcutta. 

(1) The Bengal Rickshaw Mazdur Hnion, 

(2) The Calcutta Rickshaw Mazdur Union, and 

(3) The All Bengal Rickshaw Union. ' ' 
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Th« 'Unioh and the Oalentta BieksHa^ lltazdtir Union 

^ftre registered in May 1944 and July 1944 respectively. It is perhaps too 
early to assess their "work. The All Ben^l Bickshaw Union was first regis¬ 
tered as a union of owners and manufacturers in 1934 with the name of the 
Bengal Rickshaw Uiiion. Prom 1935 to 1938, it had a moribund existence. It 
• was given a new life in 1938 when the name and the roles were.changed to maie 
it possible to admit pullers ah members of the union. This union, with a memberr 
ehin of 80 per cent, of employers, employees and manufacturers, is probably^ a-*- 
unique organisation of its kind in India. How far the membership of the 
pullers is voluntary is doubtful. It is a fact that the union has been able to 
arrange registration in a speedy maner but it must also be confessed that, wbfSR 
the puller pays a fixed sum to the union office, he does not know that a sum .of 
Fs. 1-11-0 is taken' as a donation from him. He bedbmes a willing and pliable 
^ool in the hands, of the union because he knows that he would not otherwise get 
the necessary facilities for registration and renewal of license. The union has 
of late appointed five traffic insi)ectors with the approval of the Commissioner 
of Police to guide the pullers in the matter of parking rickshaws in congested 
ttreets. The need for such inspectors had long been felt by pullers and ownew, 
owing to the alleged police harassment. , 

But, are not these ameliorative measures undertaken by the union 
selfish ? It is to the interest of the owners to facilitate registration of puUqrs • 
*0 that there may not be any shox’tage in their supply and that th^ may not 
be placed in a disadvantageous position in bargaining with them. Again, at 
i he petty fines have to be paid by. owners, it is to their interest to see that these 
are reduced. In respect of the welfare activities of the union, mination iin^t 
be made of the unemployment benefit, medical assistance, etc. If it is tme that . 
oO per cent, of the pullers are its members, the money spent on welfare acti¬ 
vities appears negligible in comparison with their total contributiona to the 
Tuiion. The details of the amount spent so far are given below :— 
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though pullers contribute very heavily to the union, they have no yoiee 
in the matter of administration and the guidance of its policy, which is entirely 
in the hands of owner-membera. Hence the criticism that the union is 
primarily a union of owners is correct and it may be cited as a conspicuous 
instauce of the shrewd manner in which, Capital exploits Labour. A searching 
inquiry into the legitimacy of this organisation and the manner in which its 
funds are raised and utilised seems called for. 

A few snggestioiu. 

This report is by no means a full catalogue of the ills of the rickshaw 
pikers'as a class. A few suggestions could be offered which, if carried out, 
might lead to a partial amelioration of their condition. (i) Mention might 
be made of the paucity of rickshaw stands in the city which has been found 
to be a rather fruitful means of harassment by the Police. The Corporation 
and the Pol^^ jpay be advised to allot more space for setting up to 
XSQODofL 










adequate number of stands in proportion to the number of rieksham on the 
road and in consideration of their present popularity, (ii) The supply of 
drinking water, which is so necessary for the rickshaw pullers when on duty, 
is not adequate. It wQuld be a blessing if the authormes arranged for the 
supply of pure drinking water at every riskshaw stand in the first instance, 
(iii) It would be a wholesome proposition to initiate a movement in favour of 
introducing the owner-puller eJejnent in the btisiness. The pullers stated dur¬ 
ing the enquiry that it was theoretically possible for them to own rickshaws 
but for the limitation of the maximum number at 6,000, the high price of 
ricLshaws and the cost of purchasing an old number plate from the existing 
owners. It is reported that though the cost price of a rickshaw does not cx- 
ceea li.'!. 300 today, the price of a number plate would be as high as Es. 800 to 
Its. 000, As the Police have fixed the maximum number of rickshaws at 
Calciilta at 6,000, new rickshaws cannot be registered so long as the number of 
registered rickshaws does not faU below it. I have been told that some of 
the pullers are earning quite a lot of money these days and it should have 
been possible for them to lay out money for new rickshaws but for the difficulty 
of registration. I am of opinion that the efficiency of service now 
available cannot deteriorate as a result of this experiment. On the other hand, 
it is calculated to confer a few bles-sings on the pullers whose present lot is 
\erj' hard indeed. There can be no doubt that the puller would come to have 
an added interest in his trade if he knows and feels that the business is his 
nwn. This is also likely to stimulate in pullers a sense of responsibility which 
is not so strong today. If ownership is transferred as suggested, the large 
scale migratiou which is a feature of the business today may be checked to 
some extent. Again, the changed aspect of the business will encourage pullers 
to bring along with them their families to their place of business. The ad¬ 
vantages oi' a settled domestic life caiuiot indeed be overestimated, (iv) Owing 
to insufficiency of earnings and uncertainty of employment, augmented by want 
of accommodation, rickshaw pullers, as. a class, are compelled to live alone in 
Calcutta, leaving their families behind in their far off village homes. This 
enforced separation from family life is responsible for a number of evils which"' 
naturally detract from their efficiency. For instance, when taken ill, pullers 
do not as a rule receive the same amount of care and nursing as family life 
ensures. Nor do they have any regularity of meals which in normal condi¬ 
tions of life adds to lie man’s zest for living. Suitable housing is therefore a 
crying need of the day. (v) The system of rickshaw business, as it obtains 
today, has encouraged the advent of a huge personnel in the city, wholly dis- 
propqrtionate to the needs. The abundant supply of labour has naturally 
placed the ownew in an advantageous position and enabled them to strike 
favourable bargains. The solution seems to lie in the diminution of the number 
of pullers in Calcutta, as also perhaps a substantial increase in the number of 
rickshaws. Another means of financially strengthening the profession of pullers 
would be to eliminate from the service part-time pullers. It would be useful 
to have an enquiry to find out to what extent this evil exists and then set about 
finding the means for Its eradicatioii. 

PAET IV. 

NAGPUR, VIZAGAPATAM, MURRBE, MADURA, AND DELHI. 

The facts stated herein are based on the replies received from Nagpur^ 
Vizagapatam. Murree, Madura and Delhi. Though these cannot claim to be 
very comprehensive, they are fairly indicative of the conditions of rickshaw 
pullers in these centres. 

Employment. 

The total number of rickshaws, including cycle rickshaws, in 1944 in these 

towns was 2,015, out of which 1,875 or 93.06 per cent, were registered aai 
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publia 93 ad 182 or 6.96 per cent, as private vehicles, besides eight, ivbich inf 
not licensed at alL 


Table XLIV. 

Showing the number of Bichshaws and Rtckahaw pullert. 


Name of the town. 


Nomber of riokshawe 

- 

umber of 
pollen. 



PubHo. 

Private. 

Unlioeneed* 

Magpni 

VUMgepetam 

Ifonee 

Usdnie 

Delhi 

;; ;; 

900 

360 

67 

68 

600 

100 

0 

2 

22 

8 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

900 

633 

339 

109 

683 


Total 

1,875 

132 

8 

2,664 


BO far as tne comomea Bireusm oi me ^ — 

exceed 2,564. On an. average, there were thus 1.2 pullers to every nckshaw, 
but one should not lose sight of the fact that, at Murree, the license for 
rickshaw to ply for hire shall be granted on the condition that the licensee 
phnll not permit the licensed rickshaw to be drawn or propelled by less than 
four men in the case of a licensed single rickshaw and five men in the, case oI 
a licensed double rickshaw Thus, if Murree figures are taken out, the ratio 
would be 1.14 pullers to one rickshaw. 

Only one city (Vizagapatam) does not impose any regul'ationa on rickshaw 
pullers. The other four have prescribed some rules, but only two of them 
(Murree and Delhi) supplied copies of the same. 

Ownership. 

As compared to the 1,875 public rickshaws owned and hired by chawdhris, 
101 are owned by pullers—100 in Nagpur and only one in Madura. The 
percentage is glaringly small, but, as will be shown pi^sently, it is the resul¬ 
tant effect of a combination of forces. 

The purchase price of a single-seater rickshaw varies from Es. 2001- 
to Es. 400i- ; and a double rickshaw at Murree costs something in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Rs. COOj-. It must be remembered that, since the outbreak of war 
the rise in the cost of production has been, in no case, less than 100 per cent. 

Table XLV. 


Showing purchase price and life of a rickshaw. 


Kame of the town. 



Price in Bopeee. 

Life in yean. 

17agpar 


.. 

400 

4 

Visagapatam 


. . 

, 260 

2 to 3 

Murree 

. . 

• • 

400 

8 

Madoia' 

, , 

• e 

200 

4 to 6 

Delhi 

•• 


200 to 300 

2 . 


According to the replies received, a rickshaw is said to last from 2 to 8 year 
provided it is repaired regularly. 


•These eight vehicles have not yet been licensed by the Police at Madura. 











TJ-w© wre supposed to stand in the way of ownership of rickshaws 

by pullers .— 

(i) *The pullers are too poor or too extravagant to own or mamtain 
rickshaws. Even if they suetiessfully continue to procure capital at low 
rates of interest (say, from a co-operative society), they cannot return 
it properly, because their repaying capacity is proverbially small. 

(ii) They are generally illiterate and miserably lack sense of responsi- 

hility. . .rx 1 . 

These apprehensions, are founded on mere conjectures. Ownership by 

pullers has never been given a fair trial anywhere. Three municipalities favour 
municipal ownership, though one of them regards the presence of chawdhrit 
as a vital bridge between the Municipality and the pullers. 

Except at Murree, where the only ‘ stand ’ is yearly leased to highest 
bidder (the amount realised for the year under review was Rs. 5501-), there 
are no ‘ stands ’ exclusively meant for rickshaws, and hence the question of 
leasing or auctioning them does not arise. 

No agreement, written or conventional, exists between the ehawdhris and 
pullers regarding the terms and period of hire of vehicles or any other condi¬ 
tions of employment. There is, however, always an oral understanding in 
respect of hiring out rickshaws at certain rates to licensed pullers, subject, of 
course, to the implied obligation that they pay the hire chaises regularly and 
handle the vehicle carefully. 

There is no intermediary between the ehawdhris and pullers. In certain 
cases, no doubt, the primary puller may sublet a hired rickshaw to another 
puller and shift on to the latter a part of his burden of hire, but, strictly 
speaking, it does not imply his serving as an intermediary. 

Pullers are not required to deposit any security before they are given 
charge of rickshaws ; what is necessary is that they should inspire confidenOe 
in and be known to the ehawdhris. 

Earnings. 

The rates of rickshaw hire for the public vary from place to place. Ex¬ 
cept Madura, where no tariffs are laid down, all municipalities have tabulated 
the charges. Nagpur replies do not make a mention of the rates. At 
Vizagapatam, 2 annas a mile is the rate. The rates at Delhi are as follows :— 

For the first half hour of engagement—Six annas. 

For subsequent hours provided no engagement exceeds three and a half 
houns—Four axmas per haJLf hour. 

Tie Murree municipal committee has the following schedule of rates :— 

Table XLVI (a). 

Schedule ‘ A* of rates for the hire of licensed rickshaws including, hire of 

coolies. 


Time 
One hoar 
Two booTB 
Three hours 
Four hoars 
Five hours 
Six hours 
Beven hours' 
Eight hours 
Xine hours 
Ten hours 
Eleven hours 
Twelve hours 


Rs. as. ps. 
12 0 
1 7 0 
1 11 0 

1 14 0 

2 0 0 
2 4 0 
2 9 0 

2 13 0 

3 2 0 
3 6 0 
3 11 0 
3 15 0 


Nqct ; A fraction of .an hour will be treated as whole-hour over the first 

hour. 
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Taslk XLVI (b). 

BCBEDVLE ‘ B ’ (Schedule of fares for a single journey for a tingle ri^kshaut 

by distance). . _ 

Serial From To 

No. 


t'area 
Bi) As. Pa. 


1 TheMaU 

2 Do. 

3 Do. 

4 Do. 

8 Do. 

e Do. 


per ono 
trijp only. 


Kashmir Point , Snow View, Pindi Point, Spnr Cottage, Holme- 
lands Estate (via Knldana Road), Willow Banh and Survey of 
IndTa 

Jeans and Mary Convent, Sunny Bank and Kuldana Corner 


Lawrence College, Ghora Gali, Cliffdon, Hays' Farm, Kuldana 
Cantt., Jhikagali Military Dairy Farm .. .. 

Upper Topa 
Lower Topa Qharial 
Kitirban Golf Hotel and links 


There is no di»d level of uniformity as regards the basis of payment by 
pullers to chawdhris. In Nagpur it is determined by mutual contract, in 
Vizagapatam and Madura it is annas eight and annas five to six per 'day res¬ 
pectively, irrespective of the daily earnings. In Delhi it is estimated at about 
Re. l*per day. The bye-laws of the Murree Municipality have, however, 
pinned it to 20 per cent, of the fare subject to a maximum of Ea. llSj- in the 
case of a single rickshaw and Rs. 2\i\- in respect of a double rickshaw. 

No special checks are exercised over pullers except that ehawdhris are 
very alert and keep a vigilant eye on them. In a few cases they also employ 
some persons to watch their movements so as to estimate- their approximate 
earnings and determine their own share. Payments by pollers ai'e made daily 
and only_rough accounts are maintained, though not as a rule. 

The earnings of pullers fluctuate from day to day, but a rough estimata^ 
as given in the replies, is as follows :— 

Tabui XLVII. 


Name of the Town 


Daily earning! of 
pullera. 


Kagpur 

Murree .. 

Madura 

Viiagapatam 

Delhi 


Ba. Af. Fb. 
4 0 0 
2 8 0 
10 0 
2 0 0 
3 0 0 


Repairs, upkeep or maintenance and overhauling are generally the 
liability of the chawdkris.- Minor repairs are done by the pullers at Nagpur. 
Damages due to wilful neglect or rash handling are supposed to be thei respon- 
cbility of the pullers. The wearing of uniforms is compulsory only at Murree 
and Delhi and the cost is borne by the pullers at the former place and ■fhe rick¬ 
shaw owners, at the latter. The fees for licensing and registration of puller* 
and ricksha-i^ as shown below, are not uniform :— 
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Taeise XLVIll. 
Annrial Fees (Bs.). 


Kune of the Town. 

Ifoires 

Nagpni 

Tixagapatam 

Hadnra 

Delhi 


Lioense fee of 
pullers. 

Registration of rioluhaw*. 

3 0 0 

4 0 0 


r Registration fea 

10 0 

7 0 0-/ R8.4. 


(.License fee Rs. S 

0 8 0 

0 10 0 

0 6 0 

0 4 0 

10 0 

3 0 0 


The license fee is highest at Murree and is paid by pullers. The o-wners ol 
rickshas are responsible for the payment of registration fees. 

The number of hours worked by pullers per day ranges from 6 fb 12. 
Rickshaw pulling is a perennial occupation at Nagpur and Vizagapatam. Not 
BO is' tl»e case at Madura where a day puller works for about 180 days and a 
night puller for about 200 days in a year. At Delhi, a large number of puliera 
leave for’their- homes during the sowing and harvesting seasons. At Murree. 
the season lasts from the middle of April to the middle of October. 

Housing, 

Th« housing conditions of pullers, are far from satisfactory. There is 
only one shed belonging to the Murree Municipal Committee with a couple of 
«inAll rooms for pullers. The rest of the pullers, with the exception of a few 
who rent a room collectively or in groups of four or so where they cook as weU 
u Bleep, occupy road margins, temples, railway stations and other public 
places. A microscopically limited number lives in different slum areas with 
their families. 

Age and health. 

Th»e are no hard and fast rules regarding age-limits of pullers. The 
minimuii age-limit is 16 to 21 years as per general bye-laws of the Madura 
and Delhi Municipalities. Mostly, pullers fall in the age group of 18—45, but, 
as the implies indicate, it -is desirable that age-limits should be fixed between 20 

and 40. 

6nly at Nagpur and Murree, pullers are medically examined before 
the license is issued. The crying need of the day, however, is that medical 
test be made compqlsory for all pullers at all places. They are apt to get sprains, 
intesti^l and heart troubles, high blood pressure, varicosity of veins, sore feet 
and tuberculosis. No special medical facilities, except the free and charitable 
dispensaries and hospitals which are open to others, are available to them. 

It is difScult to gauge the average expectatign of life in this' trade. It 
}b however certain, according to the replies received in respect of Murree, 
“ that it is less than that of a hiUman ”. Apparently, rickshaw pulling shortens 
life.. The pullei:s are often village agriculturists who, migrate from their homes 
in adjacfent districts temporarily to add to their incomes. They work on their 
lands dfcing the off season. 

Indebtedness. 

Most of them are under debt, but it is not incurred durmg the period they 
are engaged in rickshaw pulling. In fact, at the end of the season, they take 
home some savings. Debts are incurred in their villages from village money¬ 
lenders. The main factors leading to their indebtedness are household ex¬ 
penses, land revenue, socml and religious rituals like births, marriages and 
deaths. The rate of interest is as high as 25 per cent, per Annnni 
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PART V. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS. 

This report on labour conditions among rickshaw pullers embodies the 
results of intensive enquiries made in three representative centres ^^Simla, Cal¬ 
cutta and kladras and an analysis of the replies'to a special questionnaire _oa 
the subject received from the municipal authorities concerned in_ these and 6 
other centres—^Nagpur, Vizagapatam, Murree, Madura and Delhi. The total 
number of pullers covered is 14,212. 

Employment.~'The available data show that there has been a large increaM 
in the number of rickshaws and rickshaw pullers, with the result that there hM 
developed an unhealthy competition both among the owners and pullers. ^ Tlua 
has had an adverse effect on the earnings of the latter. The Commissioner 
of Police in Madras and. Calcutta have restricted the number of public 
rickshaws to 4,000 and 6,000 respectively with a view to preventing an inoreaw 
in the number of road accidents. The issue of licenses should be limited in 
strict proportion to the population and the traffic needs of each locality, ii0' 
only in respect of rickshaws but also of )?ullers. 

Labour supply. —^Labour for rickshaw pulling is drawn almost entirely 
from the villages and districts adjoining the centres ujnder reference. En¬ 
quiries show that the vast majority of pullers have, in fact, been driven into 
this profession ewing to lack of full employment in their villages, rack-renting 
by landlords or indebtedness to money-lenders, etc. At Calcutta, factory 
workers and corporation menials (sweepers, street lighters, etc.), too, haya 
taken to rickshaw pulling with a view to earn a supplementary inbome' during 
their spare hours. 

Period of regular employment.~The first and the most impoitant pecu¬ 
liarity of this type of labour is its frequent exodus to its village homes. In 
Madras, 60.6 per cent, of the pullers were absent for a period ranging from 4 
to 6 months in a year. In Calcutta, 66.8 per cent, were absent from the pity 
for a period of 4 to 9 months in a year. This is due to the fact that the families 
of the majority of pullers are left behind in their villages, and that some have 
also to go back for assisting thqir families and relatives in sowing und harvest¬ 
ing or for attending to social and religious functions there., 

Even more important than such periodical migration is the fact that a 
large percentage of pullers drop out of the profession after a few years of work. 
The percentages of pullers who have worked continuously for’ a period of. 15 
years and more are 9.73 in Simla and 7.7 in Madras. The primary reason 
for this is physical incapacity, due tq the strain involved in rickfehaw-pulling. 

Age-dislrihuiion. —This conclusion is corroborated by the data of the age 
distribution of pullers. 63.9 per cent, of the pull^s in Madras, 56.5 per cent, 
in Simla and 71.8 per cent, in Calcutta are between 21 and 35 years of age ; 
the percentage^of those above 41 years are only 15, 2.59 and 8.5 respectively. 
On the other hand, about 15 per cent, of the pullers in each of these three 
centres are between 15 and 20 years of age. There is therefore a need for fixing 
20 as the lower and 45 as the upper age-limit for rickshaw-pulling on the plains. 
At Simla and other hill stations, where the strain is heavier on account of the 
ups and downs as well as the turns and twists of the roads, the upper age-limit 
m^ay be fixed at 40. 

Marital condition. —Judged by their age-distribution, it is obvioui^ that the 
majority of puUers are^ married ; the percentages of the married to the total 
number of pullers in Simla, Calcutta and Madras are 59.6, 95.6 and 75.9 res¬ 
pectively. Nevertheless, it was found that the majority of the married werq 
living alone in their places of work, leaving their wives and children in their 



>illag« homes. Apart from th^ lack of timely meals arid other amenities, this 
. absence of home life, according to the evidence at my disposal, has been re*- 
ponsihle in all the centres for much unhealthy life arid, there is therefore a 
strong case for providing suitable housing facilities for pullers, 

Sealth .—^As the vast majority of pullers are in th* prime of their man- 
hood,,, their genei-al health is not unsatisfactory. Nevertheless, pullers suffer 
frequently from cold, cough, bronchitis and fever, due to their exposure to the 
inclemencies of the veather and from varicosity of leg veins due to the strain 
involved in rick.shau- pulling. The susceptibility to these ailments is aggravated 
by thiir lack of sulScient clothing and nutritious diet and, in a few cases, due 
to exees.siTe hours of work. The available evidence points to the need for a strin¬ 
gent medical test before the issue of licenses to pullers and the provision of 
suital^^ medical aid, preferably by means of mobile dispensaries. Further¬ 
more, hours of work should be restricted by the Adoption of a system of day 
and night shift by which the pullers of one shift would be different from those 
of the| other. 

Literacy .—The percentages of literates among pull^s are small : 4.4 in 
Madras, 10 in Calcutta and 14 in Simla. It is essential that there should be 
some ^rive to impart education through the agency of adult classes during 
tiieir dtt periods of the day or the night. 

Indebtedneits .—^From the data collected by personal-enquiries from a large 
number of sampled pullers, it was found that 79.3 per cent, in Simla, 54 per 
cent, in Calcutta and 61.4 per cent, in Madras were indebted with a per capita 
debt of Rs. 482, 120 and 112 respectively. An analysis of the causes of in¬ 
debtedness shows that thq largest number of oases of borrowings and the largest 
amounts borrowed were in connection with marriages or were inherited as gn- 
cestral legacies,. Though such debts account for the major portion ol the in¬ 
debtedness of pullers, there was considerable borrowing for current require- 
meuts too, i.e., for food, clothing, etc. Such borrowings for domestic needs 
sr(; due to irregularity of earnings, exodus to villages and, in some cases, ,to 
uneconomic expenditure on drink, etc. The burden of interest charges on loans 
oorrowfed is exceedingly heavy—as much as 63.6 per cent, to 105.9 per cent, 
in Simla. In kladras, 25 per cent, of the loans paid interest at 150 per cent, 
per aurium, and another 23 per cent, at 75 per cent, per Annum. In Calcutta, 
the bulk of the debt (69 per cent.) was obtained from the Mahajan or the pio- 
fessiongl money-lender at the rate of 36 per cqnt. per annum. Needless to point 
■out that efforts should he made to promote thrift among pullers and organise 
co-operative credit societies for facilitating borrowings at lower rates of 
interest. 

Housing.-~-TheTe is no proper housing for rickshaw pullers in any of the 
centres. In Madras, among the Tamil pullers, the unmarried as well as the, marri¬ 
ed, who-live alone in the city are practically homeless. They sleep on the pave¬ 
ments, bathe under the public taps and eat their meals from street vendors. 

on those who have their families with them are obliged to live in Cherit 
fdivellntgs of outcastes) which are extremely insanitary and are woefully 
lacking jjn the elementary amenities of water, lighting and conservancy arrange¬ 
ments. The Tdegu pullers, as a class, live in rented tenements of overcrowd¬ 
ed housfes which are as insanitary as the huts of the Tamil pullers and are 
also lacking in all Ihe elementary amenities of water, lighting, etc. The rents 
paid vary from Rs ijS to Rs. 3|- per month for a room or hut measuring about 
50 square feet. In Calcutta, the majority of pullers live in khatals and lustces, 
while a few live in pueca and mixed type of houses. The khatals and busiass 
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lack in iainitafion and all amenities of wat^r, lighting, etc. In Simla, the posi¬ 
tion is not very much bette;r. Pullers have to sleep either in the very ^eds 
where the rickshaws are parked op Jn the ppep spaces of public buildings near¬ 
by. A few pullers are accoj^o®t^ in H^^'ltented for this purpose by the 
^hawdhris, where latrine facilities, ^fer supply I and lighting arrangements 
are inadequate. Conditions are equally uneatisfactoly in the old municipal sheds 
as well as the hotel sheds. They^iflre somewhat better in the new municipal 
sheds, but there is on an average only'one kitchen for every 24 persons. 

Welfare toorft.—Welfare activities among pollers are conspicuously absent 
in all the ceptres. Attempts should be made by the municipal .authorities 
to provide adequate shelter to the pullers and their vehicles. Canteen facili¬ 
ties could also be extended to them so as to enable them to buy food at cost 
price. Facilities for indoor and outdoor games, light music and other enter¬ 
tainments would go a long way to relieve the drudgery of their life. 

The Chawdhri System. —^In all the centres under reference, almost all the 
public rickshaws are owned by a large number of petty capitalists or chawdkns. 
In Simla, the ckawdhris share the earnings with the pullers. In Madras and 
Calcutta, pullers pay a fixed hire chaise for the vehicles and keep the whole of 
their earnings less the hire charges for themsqlves. The ckawdlm system, 
of course, relieves the pullers of all responsibilities with regard to the purchase, 
maintenance and registration of rickshaws but leads to their exploitation with 
all its evil consequences. 

Three alternatives to the existing chawdhri system may be suggested. 
Firstly, pullers alone may be made the owners of public ricki^aws. An experi¬ 
ment of this sort was actually tried in Simla between 1938 and 1942, but was 
not given a fair trial. Secondly, Municipalities may own these vehicles and 
hire them out to pullers on reasonable terms. Thirdly, a large-scale co-operative 
society may be organised and entrusted with the soIq responsibility of owning 
and maintaining public rickshaws. 

Conclusion .—^Whatever ameliorative measures may be undertaken for 
improving the condition of pullers, the fundamental fact should not be ov^ 
looked that this type of labour is a degradation of human personality, 
Mr. K. K. Dass, I.C.S., Commissioner of the Madura Municipality, rightly 
voicing the feelings of all conscientious people, has aptly stated in his reply to 
my questionnaire'that "the ultimate aim should he to aloUsh this form of con¬ 
veyance as it is an offence againsi human dignity.'* Every word of this state¬ 
ment is pregnant with truth and the general consensus of opinion is that there 
should he a planning in respect of the early aloKtion of the jin and the cycle 
rickshaws. If light motor-cycle rickshaws could he introduced as padt of an 
organised transport service in all towns, the stigma attached to rickshaw pulling 
would disappear and the rickshaUf puller of today may he enabled to become 
the fnoior-rickshdw driver of iomorro^n 


A. MUKHTAE. 


SlMIiX ; 

The 4th May 1945. 
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APFBNBIX. 

qiUE8TZ0NirAlS£. 

A.-iSa^loyxnetat. 

1. What is the Humber of registered ^ Rickshaws in-t 

How many of the^ are private rehiolea t x 
How many of these are public vihicles t 

2. What is the number of licensed rickshaw pullers T 

3. Are there any rules relating ‘tei riekahaw pullers prescribed by the 
Ifunicipality ? If so, please give details. 

B.—Ownership of Rickshaws. 

4. What is the number of public rickshaws, owned by pullers ? 

5. What is the number of public rickshaws owned by chawdkris ajid hired 
out to pullers 1 

6. What is the purchase price of a rickshaw ? 

7. What is the average life of a rickshaw t 

8. What are the difReulties in the way of ownership of rickshaws by 
pullers f 

9. Ss the municipal ownership of rickshaws a practicable proposition f 

10. What are the advantages of the ownership of rickshaws by chawdhris T 

11. Are rickshaw stands auctioned or leased by the Munieipaiity t If so, 
state thd amount of the money realised from this source. 

G.—Couditions of Employment and Sira. 

12. ts there any agreement, written or conventional, between chawdhris 
and pullfers regarding the terms and period of hire of vehicles or any other 
conditions of employment ? 

13. To what extent are the terms of such agreement prescribed or enforced 
by the municipal authorities t 

14. Ih there any other intermediary between the chawdhris and pullers t 
Hf Bff, wh^t are hiS functions and eartiings T 

15. Do teams of pullers hire out rickshaws on their own collective 'respon¬ 
sibility directly from chawdhris or do the chawdhris engage their own teama 
directly or through intermediaries t (POr Simla only). 

Iff. 1$ the constitution of teanls of pbllers ffxed or does it-vwry from time 
to time f; (For Simla only). - 

17. Are the liabilities of-pdllers tb ckgMidkn’s and others, individual or‘ 
collectiye I (For &mlg oiilyl. r • ■ u ' 

. 18. .Ap palle.BS'required.to deposit auy security before they, are given 
(^atgo of pickshaws ? If so, indicate the source from which, pullers obtain the 
amount ret[uired t , ... 

O.—Earnings and Hours 

19. What are the rates of rickshaw hire for the public t 

20. W^t is the basis of payment by pullers to Chawdhris and inter¬ 
mediaries, |3f any ? 

21. What is tlie proportion of hourly earnings of pullers claimed by owners 

of vehicles f • ' 

22. What are the checks enforced by Chawdhris on thetftll«*i’ 
to determine their own shares 1 
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23. What are the abiues of such a system of sharing of earnings t 

24. Are payments by pullers to chawdhrisj etc., made daily t Hov «r* 
accounts maintained ? 

25. How do pullers share their earnings among themselves t (For Sunla 
only). 

26. What are the approximate total daily or monthly eaminge (including 
tips) per puller 1 

27. Who is responsible for the repair and upkeep of rickshaws hired out 
by pullers T 

28. Are there any kinds of repairs, e.g., punctures, which are a liability 
of pullers t 

29. In case of accidents involving damage to vehicles, are the pullers rea- 
ponsible 1 If so, to what ^tent 1 

30. Who supplies uniforms T Is the wearing of uniforms compulsory t 
Who pays for their washing and replacement T 

31. What is the license fee for pullers and who pays it 1 

32. What is the registration fee for rickshaws and who pays it t 

33. What is the number of hours worked by puUers daily T 

34. For how many months in the year do pullers work T 

35. Is there any law regarding the attachment of pullers’ earnings and 
rickshaws for debt, etc. ? 

£.—Housing. 

36. Where do pullers live ! 

Is accommodation provided for them by Municipality or by Gotemment t 
If so, describe 

(a) the type of accommodation, 

(b) density of occupation, 

(c) rentals, 

(d) sub-letting, 

(e) sanitation, 

(f) water and lighting, 

(g) arrangements for cooking, etc. 

F.—Age and Health. 

37. What is the range of ages in which pulling is practicable 1 

38. Are there any rules regarding age limits for pullers t If not, is it 
desirable that there should be any such rules 1 If so, please indicate their 
contents t 

39. Are pullers' medically examined before being licensed t 

40. Is it- desirable that they should be so examined t 

41. What are the common maladies or diseases suffered by pullers t 

42. Are any medical facilities available to pullers T 

43. What is the average expectation of life of a puller T 

44. What is the occupation of pullers during the off season f 

45. What is their usual domicile t 

G.—Indebtedness, 

46. Does any indebtedness exist among pullers t If so, what are their 
sources of borrowing T 

47. What factors lead them into indebtedness and what is the rate of 
interest payable by them f ' 
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